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HAT the San Francisco Conven- 

tion will do about the Presi- 
dential nomination is a thing that few 
persons are rash enough to predict 
with any confidence. But what it 
would do if the President’s bodily 
health were on a level with his mental 
vigor seems plain enough. That there 
should be any talk at all of a third- 
term nomination, in view of the mani- 
fest uncertainty of Mr. Wilson’s 
health, is the strongest possible testi- 
mony to the commanding position he 
continues to hold in his party. Were 
it not for that obstacle his renomina- 
tion would be, so far as one can judge, 
almost a certainty. 


S it is, he bids fair to dominate the 
proceedings. Indeed, the charac- 

ter of the Democratic Convention is 
made about as inevitable by ante- 
cedent history as was that of the Re- 


publican Convention. It is impossible 
in a few days’ gathering of a thou- 
sand delegates to reshape the funda- 
mentals of a situation. There are 
times when two opposing elements 
in a party are fairly evenly matched, 
and when their division is on a 
definite issue. In that case the issue 
may be fought out in Convention. 
The result need not necessarily be a 
compromise, but may be a decisive 
victory for one side, in which the 
other side will acquiesce. At Chi- 
cago, no such situation existed. It 
was certain in advance that the 
League of Nations issue would be 
treated in somewhat the manner in 
which it actually was treated. In like 
manner, the Democrats are bound to 
adopt a formula pretty closely ap- 
proximating to President Wilson’s 
position. 


HERE remains nevertheless the 
question whether the platform 
will seek to conciliate reservationists 
by a skillfully elastic phrase. Mr. Wil- 
son, though in practice he has made 
ratification impossible by his attitude 
towards reservations, has never flatly 
declared against all reservations hav- 
ing any substantial quality. It is still 
within the bounds of possibility that 
the campaign, instead of intensify- 
ing the League issue, may tend to sub- 
ordinate it. This will be especially 
likely if the Democrats should adopt 
a radical plank on labor and Govern- 
ment ownership. On those issues— 
and the Republican platform has 
spoken out with great clearness upon 
them—there are the makings of a 
genuine fight. 


HATEVER attempts may be 
made by the Johnson-Borah 
bitter-enders to give the fight a dif- 
ferent turn, says Mr. Taft, the issue 
that is sure to emerge in the end is 
this: 


“Was Mr. Wilson right in killing 
the League with the Lodge reserva- 
tions ?” 

There is one aspect of this ques- 
tion to which we should like particu- 
larly to direct attention, for it has 
received far less notice than it de- 
serves. Mr. Wilson, in putting 
through his League programme at 
Versailles, assumed the responsibility 
of securing its acceptance on his re- 
turn. European statesmen would not 
have entered into the bargain had 
they not been assured that the fulfil- 
ment of it was practically certain. 
Mr. Wilson unquestionably gave that 
assurance in good faith. But when he 
came home he found that his power to 
carry out his promise was involved 
in doubt; before long, it became ab- 
solutely certain that, unless he made 
important concessions, he could not 
possibly get the treaty ratified. In 
this situation, was he not under a 
solemn obligation to the nations 
which had put their trust in him to 
get this country into the League on 
the best terms he could obtain? 


cae one possible justification for 

not doing so would have been the 
unwillingness of the other Powers to 
accept our codperation on _ these 
terms; but it has long been certain 
that this obstacle did not exist. On no 
other basis than his individual opin- 
ion or desire, Mr. Wilson has kept this 
country out of the League into which 
he had promised his associates at 
Versailles to put it. He has, to be 
sure, been playing for what he re- 
gards as a big stake—to obtain the 
League unmodified, or nearly so. But 
it is a tremendous gamble; and to our 
mind he had no more right to gamble 
with the trust he assumed at Ver- 
sailles than a man has a right to put 
to the risks of Wall Street specula- 
tion a trust fund committed to his 
care. We should be glad to hear from 
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readers of the Weekly Review on this 
question. 


1 gorge who, largely on grounds 
of propriety, resented Admiral 
Sims’s disclosures and the subsequent 
naval inquiry will do well to ponder 
the following facts which the inquiry 
has brought to light. The Senate 
passed a resolution, on April 12, 1916, 
calling on Secretary Daniels for “a 
communication dated August 3, 1914, 
from the General Board of the Navy 
warning the Navy Department of the 
necessity of bringing the Navy to a 
state of preparedness.” On April 21, 
1916, Secretary Daniels declared, in 
an official reply to the Senate, that 
the document in question “does not 
refer to the necessity of bringing the 
Navy to a state of preparedness.” 
Yet in the first paragraph of its com- 
munication the General Board had 
said: “In view of the immediate 
danger of a great war in Europe, 
* * * the General Board ear- 
nestly urges that the battleships be 
brought home, docked and put in per- 
fect readiness”; and in the last sen- 
tence had urged: “We should pre- 
pare now for the situation which 
would thus be created.” This bare 
statement of the facts sufficiently re- 
veals Secretary Daniels’s confusion 
and lack of decision in the early 
stages of the European war; but such 
disclosures, though shocking, will 
amount to little unless the result of 
the investigation is embodied in a 
comprehensive report. 


HEN the head of one of the big- 

gest department stores in New 
York is arrested on charges of prof- 
iteering; when the warrants allege 
that a suit bought for $5.50 was 
offered for sale at $15, one costing 
$15 at $33.75, ete.; when the special 
agent in charge of the case states that 
there are 185 separate counts, alleg- 
ing profits ranging from 90 to 275 
per cent.—we must all sit up and 
take notice. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of legal guilt or innocence; what 
the public ought to be able to find out, 
somehow, some time—what it ought 
to have been able to find out long be- 
fore this—is whether these things 
are typical. Are retail prices of such 





necessaries as clothing, usually or in 
any large proportion of cases, of such 
exorbitant character? It looks much 
too bad to be true; but what is the 
truth? So far as the individual case 
here in question is concerned, the trial 
will presumably bring out the facts; 
but what are the facts in general? 
“Profiteering” has been the word of 
the day for two years and more, but 
the country is as much at sea con- 
cerning the extent of it as it was at 
the beginning. In ordinary times, 
competition can be counted on to keep 
profits down to a reasonable level; but 
in times when nobody knows what 
ought to be regarded as a normal 
price, the working of competition be- 
comes a very imperfect process. If 
some part of the vast amount of 
money expended upon the mechanical 
piling up of statistical figures had 
been directed to the task of getting at 
the homely facts of retail business, 
we might have been in a position to 
know something definite about them; 
and if the situation called for legis- 
lative remedy, we might have found 
something better in that line than a 
law which once in a while manifests 
itself by a sensational raid, and the 
rest of the time does nothing what- 
soever. 


/ oe real purpose of Krasin’s visit 
in London and his conversations 
with Mr. Lloyd George and other 
Cabinet Ministers seems to have been 
generally overlooked. The skillful 
talk about trade with Soviet Russia 
has successfully concealed the more 
important pourparlers. Mr. Krasin 
is neither a fool nor a fanatic. He 
is perfectly aware that the Soviet 
Government will not give up any con- 
siderable amount of that gold reserve 
which constitutes its sole means of 
attaining any financial stability, and 
he also knows that the stocks of raw 
materials in possession of the Soviet 
Government and available for export 
are so small as to be negligible for 
purposes of barter. What is it, then, 
that Mr. Krasin and his associates 
seek under cover of airy talk about 
Russian trade? The convinced Com- 
munists form but a small percentage 
of the Soviet authorities to-day, as 
Mr. Krasin has already pointed out. 


On the other hand, there has grown 
up among them a class which they 
themselves term the “new _ bour- 
geoisie.” For these people the Bol- 
shevik revolution was a means of at- 
taining power and acquiring prop- 
erty. But their new-found riches are 
likely to vanish in smoke if some- 
thing is not done to rescue the eco- 
nomic life of Russia from the des- 
perate position to which the Soviet 
Administration has brought it. They 
now believe that the one way out is 
to secure the aid of foreign capital 
and enterprise in restoring and reor- 
ganizing Russian industries, and they 
regard Krasin as the Moses to lead 
them out of the Bolshevik wilderness. 
Should the British financial groups 
look favorably upon his proposals, he 
will naturally ask them to exert pres- 
sure upon the British Government to 
recognize the Soviet Government, and 
thereby legitimate the proposed 
transactions. It will be easy for him 
to suggest further inducements in the 
way of promises to abstain from revo- 
lutionary propaganda and to limit 
Soviet aggression in the Near and 
Middle East. 


ee Japanese Government appears 
anxious to come to a settlement 
with China on the Shantung question, 
but China refuses to negotiate di- 
rectly. The Mikado’s Government 
professes to be surprised at this mani- 
fest distrust of its honest intentions 
in the face of repeated declarations 
which “leave no room for doubt as 
to the singleness of purpose with 
which Japan seeks a fair and just 
settlement of the question.” We sus- 
pect that it is not-the Government’s 
singleness of purpose but the single- 
ness of the Government itself which 
is in doubt at Peking. There is am- 
ple proof of the existence of a mili- 
tary junta, which either dictates to 
the nominal Government its policy, 
or thwarts it when independently 
adopted. Even statesmen who, while 
out of office, were bitter critics of 
Japan’s Chinese policy, become in- 
struments of that policy themselves 
when vested with governmental 
power. Baron Goto, during the ad- 
ministration of the Okuma Ministry, 
issued for private circulation a pam- 
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phlet which exposed the evils of Japa- 
nese policy in China. But when, after 
the fall of the Okuma Government, 
November, 1916, Baron Goto became 
a member of the Terauchi Cabinet, 
no attempt was made at reversing 
the policy he had condemned. Ex- 
perimental lessons of this kind must 
make the Chinese hesitate to believe 
the Japanese professions of “single- 
ness of purpose.” They are given by 
the nominal Government, but they 
are discredited by the Government 
de facto. 


“MPHE accepted explanation of 

Conkling’s enmity for Blaine,” 
writes Chauncey M. Depew in some 
recent reminiscences, “was Blaine’s 
allusion to him, during a debate in the 
House, as a turkey cock.” Well, the 
language in which the turkey cock ap- 
peared was something more than an 
allusion; and as for the enmity, it 
had an earlier origin, which prob- 
ably no diver among the wrecks of 
time will ever discover. The episode 
of the clash is worth recalling; for, 
though well-nigh forgotten in these 
days, it bulked big to our fathers of 
the post-bellum time. Moreover, 
Blaine’s part in it furnishes a classic 
example of what in those days was 
regarded as a “crushing reply.” The 
clash happened on a day in 1866, and 
the scene was the House of Represen- 
tatives. Conkling had the floor. 
Blaine interposed. ‘Does the gentle- 
man from New York yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maine?’ asked the 
Speaker. ‘No, sir,” replied Conkling. 
“IT do not wish to have anything to 
do with the member from Maine, not 
even so much as to yield him the 
floor.” When, later, the member 
from Maine got the floor, this is what 
he said: 

As to the gentleman's cruel sarcasm, I hope 
he will not be too severe. The contempt of the 
large-minded gentleman is so _ wilting; his 
haughty disdain and grandiloquent swell, his 
majestic, super-eminent, overpowering, turkey- 
gobbler strut, has been so crushing to myself 
and all the other members of the House that 
I know it was an act of the greatest temerity 
for me to venture upon a controversy with him. 
But, sir, I know who is responsible for all this. 
I know that within the last five weeks, as mem- 
bers of the House will recollect, an extra strut 
has characterized the gentleman’s bearing. It 
is not his fault. It is the fault of another. 
That gifted and satirical writer, Theodore Til- 


ton, of the New York Independent, spent some 
weeks recently in this city. His letters pub- 


lished in that paper embraced, with many seri- 
ous statements, a little jocose satire, a part of 
which was the statement that the mantle of the 
late Winter Davis had fallen upon the member 
from New York. He took it seriously, and it 
has given his strut an additional pomposity. 
The resemblance is great. It is striking. Hy- 
perion to a satyr, Thersites to Hercules, mud 
to marble, dunghill to diamond, a singed cat 
to a Bengal tiger, a whining puppy to a roar- 
ing lion. Shade of the mighty Davis! Forgive 
the almost profanation of that jocose satire. 


“Conkling,” writes Depew, treating 
of the year 1880, “was swayed by a 
perfectly savage hatred of Blaine.” 
We do not wonder. 


VEN the more moderate (or less 
candid) zealots who move about 
under the nebulous appellations “rad- 
ical” and “liberal” are busily en- 
gaged in hurling language at one 
another as to who is who and what 
is what. The pro-war liberals were 
and are a poor, timid, and compro- 
mising lot, according to the anti-war 
liberals; while the antis, according to 
the pros, are an ineffective and unin- 
structed group of sentimentalists who 
did not and can not grasp the mean- 
ing of realpolitik. To the radicals 
(the unspecified sort — mere ra.i- 
cals), as well as to the Socialists and 
the Communists of various groups, 
both liberal wings are about equal in 
lack of understanding of fundamental 
things and in all-round futility. And 
so they are all talking it out, and the 
controversial combat thickens. The 
points at issue are in number as the 
autumnal leaves along the brooks of 
Vallombrosa and in variety as the 
figures in a kaleidoscope. Was the 
late Randolph Bourne a Liberal? Yes, 
says Professor Laski in the Freeman, 
but the wrong kind, because he had 
an inadequate notion of real liberty. 
Nothing of the sort, answers a 
Communist - Socialist correspondent : 


Bourne was a “creative skeptic,” and — 


he had exactly the right notion of 
liberty. Did Professor John Dewey 
and the New Republic really bring 
on America’s intervention in the 
war? There is high authority for 
the charge, but the matter has not 
yet been sufficiently threshed out for 
a verdict. It is easy enough for the 
radical and anti-war liberal brethren 
to agree upon the reprehensibility of 
anything that promoted the war; but 
to admit so large an effect from so 
futile an agent as a pro-war liberal 











goes hard. It is therefore unlikely 
that the verdict against the de- 
fendants will be more severe than 
that of “‘accessory before the fact.” 
Ordinary folk can watch the whole 
combat with serenity. If the contro- 
versialists succeed, to even the slight- 
est degree, in clarifying their own 
minds a social good will have been 
gained. 


ATS, mice, and English sparrows 
—such are the remnants of a 
once glorious fauna towards which 
Mr. Hornaday, of the New York 
Zodlogical Park, warns us that we 
are drifting, through lack of adequate 
measures to check the forces of ex- 
termination. One may admit a bit 
of exaggeration in his words, but as 
a means of emphasizing the urgency 
of the case it is pardonable. Mr. 
Hornaday’s pamphlet, “The End of 
Game and Sport in America?” shows 
that the bag-limit laws of New York, 
together with the number of persons 
authorized to hunt, make legally and 
arithmetically possible the killing of 
nearly two and a half billion wild 
birds and quadrupeds in a single 
year. In other words, the real re- 
striction is not the legal limit on the 
amount to be killed at all, but merely 
man’s inability, for various reasons, 
to use up any considerable portion of 
the privileges which his hunting 
license gives. But he can use enough 
of these lavish -oncessions to threaten 
all kinds of game birds and animals 
with extinction. Mr. Hornaday sug- 
gests that all iegal bag limits be re- 
duced by one-half, and all open sea- 
sons in the same proportion. Fur- 
thermore, he would license the indi- 
vidual to hunt only one year out of 
two, and would raise the license fee 
to three times its present merely 
nominal figure. He urges the friends 
of wild life to use their influence for 
the public acquisition of marshes, 
waste woodlands, and mountains as 
game “sanctuaries,” and to encourage 
the planting of large quantities of 
berry, nut, and seed bearing bushes 
and trees, with such annuals as kaffir 
corn, millet, and sorghum cane, as 
food for wild birds. One hopes that 
his pamphlet may have a wide and 
fruitful reading. 
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The Old Familiar 
Charge 


HE country is approaching a 
Presidential campaign for which 
men who like to know exactly where 
they stand can have little relish. For 
even the fresh indications that Mr. 
Wilson will dictate the Democratic 
platform give no assurance that the 
issues will be squarely joined. Over 
and above the issues will be the per- 
sonality of the President, about whom 
even intelligent antagonists can sel- 
dom argue with any satisfaction. 
Those opposed to the President will 
be told that, whatever the judgment 
of the present generation, the future 
will rank him as one of the greatest 
men of all time. It is indeed a sure 
sign of Mr. Wilson’s capacity for 
greatness that he has so caught the 
imagination of many persons, both 
here and abroad, that they have seen, 
however vaguely, his vision of a new 
world order. But this only adds to 
our present difficulty. Those who have 
not “seen the light” will be asked 
to accept too much on faith—which 
is not the American way. 

No amount of reasoning will en- 
tirely rid the situation of that diffi- 
culty. Yet there may be some ad- 
vantage in disposing of one argument 
which is sure to be used insistently 
against the opponents of the Presi- 
dent. They will be called “little 
Americans.” It is high time that they 
learned how to defend themselves 
against the charge. The case of Sen- 
ator Harding himself is instructive. 
Such a career as his is typically Amer- 
ican — humble beginnings ripening 
into a life of large opportunities. An 
American he surely is. 
American”? Much depends upon the 
year in which he is examined. From 
the moment the President gave the 
word, there was no one in the Senate 
more eager to see the war prosecuted 
to a decisive conclusion than he. 
Would anyone in those days have 
thought it proper to dub him a “little 
American”? And what shall be said 
of the Americanism of that host of 
persons now unfriendly to the Presi- 
dent’s international programme, who, 
long before 1917, agitated for our ac- 


Is he a “little ~ 


tive participation with the Allies? 

A mass of nonsense has been ut- 
tered at the expense of the “little 
Americans.” A great majority of our 
citizens have all along been heartily 
in favor of destroying once and for 
all the menace of Prussianism, and 
opposition to the President increased 
because he seemed to many, in the 
early years of the war, to be making 
Germany’s case easier than it should 
have been. To them the President’s 
later advocacy of a League of Nations 
appeared to be the outcropping of a 
perfectionist, who could not be sup- 
posed to use the new instrument more 
effectively than he used the position 
of President in confronting German 
insults and brutalities. It was 
prompted, they felt, by an easy confi- 
dence in international machinery de- 
signed to take the place of the free 
individual action which, if directed by 
another hand, would have made our 
war record a prouder one. They were 
eager to see the Allies through their 
difficulty and to help execute the 
terms of peace. If they could not 
approve all the clauses of a Covenant 
the creation of which Europe itself, 
we now know, would have been glad 
to postpone until after arranging the 
peace terms, are they therefore to be 
called “little Americans” ? 

We trust that the phrase will be 
discredited before the campaign pro- 
ceeds very far. It would merely con- 
fuse a valuable issue. For the coun- 
try wishes by all means to know what 
the candidates intend to do about Eu- 
rope. That we must now assume 
large responsibilities with reference 
to Europe is certain, and it will not 
do to trust any half-hearted profes- 
sions on this important matter. Yet 
let it be remembered that they are 
not “big Americans,” or big anything 
else, who, through a vague yearning 
for a perfect world, or through their 
implicit confidence in the judgment 
of one man, shout for the Covenant 
just as it stands. It is the tough- 
minded American to whom we must 
look in this emergency. That many 
such, while approving the reserva- 
tions, have for years worked fever- 
ishly to relieve Europe’s distress is 
evidence enough that they are neither 
hard-hearted nor little, Americans. 


The World and the 
Soothsayers 


HE British Ambassador, in his ad- 
dress to the Princeton Alumni, 
drew a picture of the world’s state of 
mind, and of the prospects of the ex- 
isting economic order, which was cal- 
culated to make the young men to 
whom he was speaking anything but 
merry. He followed it up, it is true, 
with the assurance that he was “far 
from pessimistic,” that he believed 
that “out of this turmoil, this seeth- 
ing and bubbling of new thoughts and 
new ideas, we may get something a 
little saner, a little nobler, in our 
civilization”; but what reason there 
was for this hope he was apparently 
content to let his audience guess for 
themselves. If the existing economic 
order has proved a ghastly failure, 
something more is required to war- 
rant a denial of pessimism than a 
mere vague impression that better 
things are coming. Sir Auckland 
Geddes appears to belong to that large 
company of misty “liberals” who rise 
superior to their allegiance to the in- 
stitutions of the past and present, 
without having gone through that 
mental travail which is necessary for 
the formation of a different allegiance 
to take its place. “The stage is surely 
set for great changes,” he tells us; 
for millions of working people are 
saying to themselves, “What is a life 
worth that at the end leaves us 
with nothing achieved except having 
avoided being starved to death, and 
having produced children who will 
follow in our path?” And not only 
is this the case at the present time, 
but “as this century opened, we had 
in Europe an order that was ob- 
viously nearing its end.” 

This sort of thing, uttered with 
portentous solemnity by the repre- 
sentative of the British Empire in our 
country, is calculated to make a pro- 
found impression upon open-minded 
young men. “Here,” they say, “is a 
man who really knows what is going 
on, a man who can estimate the grav- 
ity of the present, and forecast the 
development of the future, as we can 
not. Of course, we all know that this 
is a time big with important changes; 
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we all know that there is a vast 
amount of unrest among the working 
people the world over; but we are apt 
to imagine that improvement will 
come without subversion or revolu- 
tion, and here is a wise man who, 
though refraining from using these 
words, is clearly convinced that it is 
all up with the world as we have 
known it. We might as well make up 
our minds that Socialism is upon 
us, and adjust ourselves to the in- 
evitable.” 

But let us look at the matter a little 
more closely. Is there any evidence 
that Sir Auckland has done any real 
thinking on the subject, either as to 
its facts or its philosophy? He does 
not appear to be a Socialist; on the 
contrary, apart from its broad vati- 
cinations, his talk sounds like that 
of any other British or American pub- 
lic man who feels that important eco- 
nomic and social changes are taking 
place, which it will require great 
sagacity to make safe and beneficent. 
The trouble with him, as with so 
many of our own half-way apostles 
of a new social order, is that although 
he presents a state of things so grave 
that nothing short of Socialism can 
possibly mend it, he shrinks from ac- 
cepting the position either of a So- 
cialist or of a pessimist. Things are 
going to come right somehow; we are 
going to have omelets without break- 
ing of eggs. 

As to his account of facts, it hap- 
pens that Sir Auckland gives us a 
very excellent means of judging of 
the weight to be attached to it. He 
has made the brilliant discovery that 
the real cause of the European War 
was the growth of American popula- 
tion, which had had the effect of mak- 
ing wheat unendurably dear in Ger- 
many. Let us hear exactly what Sir 
Auckland says: 


Believe me, I have gone into this thing fairly 
carefully, and I think that it is not very diff- 
cult to show that the development of your 
population here was the principal cause in 
making the European War inevitable. 

Germany was being forced into a position 
with rising food costs—look at the change in 
the price of wheat in the first ten years of this 
century—Germany was being forced into a 
position in which she almost had to fight. 


Now there had actually been a con- 
siderable rise in the price of wheat 
in the first ten years of this century; 


but the price just preceding that time 
was not a normal one, but that ab- 
normally low price which furnished 
the foundation for Bryan’s whirlwind 
campaign for free silver in 1896. It 
happens that the course of wheat 
prices in Germany was the subject 
of an elaborate article which ap- 
peared in the leading German eco- 
nomic journal, Conrad’s Jahrbiicher, 
in 1914. From this it appears that 
the average price of wheat per hun- 
dredweight during the period 1847- 
70 was 10.95 marks; in the following 
three decades the average price was 
11.48, 8.35, 6.76, respectively, the last 
figure being for the decade 1891-1900. 
The average price for 1901-5 was 6.65 
marks; for 1906-10, it was 8.02, for 
the year 1911 it was 7.85 and for 1912 
it was 8.38. So it appears that that 
price of wheat which was so terrible 
that Germany was driven to fight out 
of sheer desperation was only 20 or 
25 per cent. above the phenomenally 
low price of 1891-1900, and was de- 
cidedly below the prices that had pre- 
vailed for half a century preceding 
that low-price decade. 

So far, then, from having “gone 
into this thing fairly carefully,” Sir 
Auckland has not even the poor 
support of a little specious bit of 
statistics to sustain his tremendous 
conclusion that Germany was in a 
position “in which she almost had to 
fight.” The idea was in any case so 
monstrous—the gap sg enormous be- 
tween a high price for wheat and the 
burning up of the world as a remedy 
—that we cite the figures not so much 
to refute what every sensible man 
ought to recognize at once as an ab- 
surdity, as to bring out the irrespon- 
sible character of the whole breed 
of Sir Oracles to whom a time of dis- 
turbance like the present opens such 
abundant opportunities. What des- 
tiny has in store for the world is ob- 
scure to the rest of us, but it is 
manifest to them; and most fre- 
quently it is the “economic interpre- 
tation of history” that gives them the 
key with which they unlock the 
secrets of the future. It is an ex- 
tremely handy instrument, and does 
completely in a moment what years 
of study without it would fail to ac- 
complish. But whether the easy-go- 


ing conclusions to which it gives ac- 
cess are trustworthy or not is another 
question; and it is a bit of good for- 
tune, therefore, to get an occasional 
test of the matter when, instead of 
dipping into the future, the sooth- 
sayer ventures with a like jaunty con- 
fidence into questions of the past. One 
such confident dealer in world-horo- 
scopes, Professor Simon N. Patten of 
the University of Pennsylvania, some 
years ago put forth the happy- 
thought discovery that the true cause 
of the French Revolution was that the 
industries of France had been ruined 
by the “industrial revolution” in Eng- 
land; but he happened to overlook 
the trifling circumstance that in 1789 
the “industrial revolution” was still 
in its embryonic stage, and could not 
possibly have produced any note- 
worthy effect on French prosperity. 
It may be that the existing order of 
society is on its last legs, but the 
solemn pronouncements of this type 
of prophets add nothing whatever to 
the reasons we may have for think- 
ing so. And men of sense should con- 
cern themselves not with fatalistic 
guesses as to what the future is to be, 
but with the duty of helping to shape 
that future according to their own 
judgment of what is good. 


Greeks and Poles 


L Lariat is bent upon enforc- 

ing the Turkish peace treaty 
without, if need be, the assistance of 
the Powers. His unexpected arrival 
at Hythe had, apparently, the twofold 
object of pressing this offer and of 
obviating any intentions on the part 
of certain Powers to temporize with 
the Turk. The recent agreement be- 
tween General Gouraud and Mus- 
tapha Kemal constitutes a serious 
menace to the Greeks of Asia Minor, 
and is likely to be followed by further 
concessions to the Nationalists by the 
French, who, in trying to placate the 
Nationalist leader, may hope to safe- 
guard their interests in Syria and, 
at the same time, play him against 
the British. Greek interests, there- 
fore, fall in line with the policy of 
England, which, having gained con- 
trol of the Turkish Government in 
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Constantinople, must look upon any 
compromise with the Nationalists in 
Anatolia as an attempt to thwart that 
policy and to neutralize the results it 
has achieved so far. 

There is a striking analogy between 
the role which Venizelos wishes to 
assign to Greece and that which Po- 
land is now playing under the man- 
agement of Pilsudski. Russian Bol- 
shevists and Turkish Nationalists are 
both a menace to Europe and her 
civilization, and it is with the claim 
of rendering service to these that both 
the Polish Republic and the Greek 
Kingdom are willing to take up arms 
against their eastern neighbors. The 
difference is in the response which 
their sacrifice meets in the west. Pil- 
sudski receives moral and material 
support from Paris and is praised in 
the French press for his political 
foresight and his championship of 
Western culture; in England public 
opinion is either cool or indignant at 
the Polish offensive, which it con- 
demns as a fit of megalomania. But 
the same French press which consid- 
ers the Red terror such a menace 
as to justify the encouragement of 
Polish expansionism, is stubbornly 
opposed to strong action being taken 
against the Bolshevists’ Allies in Asia 
Minor, the Turkish Nationalists un- 
der Mustapha Kemal’s leadership. 
Here it is England which favors such 
action, and the latest reports as to 
the British rushing their entire Medi- 
terranean fleet to Turkey read like an 
angry reply to the French armistice 
with Mustapha Kemal. 

It is clear that the policy of neither 
Power, reacting so differently to the 
same menace in different parts of 
the world, is based on any distinctly 
defined principle. One would think 
that, if the Bolshevist danger de- 
mands the sacrifice of Polish lives and 
French money, a similar sacrifice on 
the part of Greece should receive a 
similar support from France. But 
jealousy of British power in Asia is 
stronger with the French than their 
fear lest the success of Kemal’s op- 
position to the treaty should indi- 
rectly benefit his allies in Moscow. 
As Saladin says in The Talisman, “A 
wild cat in a chamber is more danger- 
ous than a lion in a distant desert.” 


So to the French the nearer danger 
of British hegemony in anterior Asia 
is a greater menace than the far-off 
one of Soviet Russia getting hold of it. 

Thus Venizelos and _ Pilsudski, 
united in opposition against a com- 
mon menace, are divided by the 
diverging policies of their power- 
ful supporters. It is questionable 
whether Poland, even with the whole- 
hearted assistance of British opinion 
and Mr. Lloyd George’s Government, 
could realize her ambitions. The 
events, so far, seem to justify our ap- 
prehension that the danger from 
abroad would tend to strengthen 
Lenin’s position by rallying all Rus- 
sian parties round the Government in 
charge of the country’s defense. In 
Asia Minor the chances are different. 
Venizelos intends no aggression such 
as that of Pilsudski. He offers the 
services of the Greek army only for 
the protection of the frontiers de- 
limited by the peace treaty against 
the aggression of Mustapha Kemal, a 
rebel against his own Government 
and sovereign. Kemal’s defeat is de- 
manded by the safety of Greeks and 
Armenians, by the prestige of the 
Powers that drafted the peace treaty 
which he defies, and by the necessity 
of stemming the red tide of Bolshe- 
vism wherever it rushes across the 
Russian frontier. Incidentally, the 
overthrow of Kemal, it is true, would 
serve to establish British power over 
a wider area than seems compatible 
with the French interests. But view- 
ing the situation with an eye to the 
interests, not only of France, but 
of the world and its peace, we believe 
that France, even at the risk of in- 
directly promoting the interests of 
England, would serve her own, and 
those of Europe and Asia, by backing 
the Greeks rather than the Poles. 

The decision taken at Hythe by 
Lloyd George and Millerand to ac- 
cept Venizelos’ offer is a welcome 
indication that the French Premier, 
at any rate, refuses to be responsible 
for the policy advocated by the 
Temps, which, to quote Auguste 
Gauvain’s definition in the Journal 
des Débats, consists in “making 
things easy for the Turkish National- 
ists in order to make things embar- 
rassing for the English.” 





Population and 
Housing 


i pated YORK’S gigantic size has not 
made it superior to the kind 
of mental agitation which American 
cities of lesser magnitude experience 
when Uncle Sam’s census count fails 
to come up to their expectations. The 
outstanding feature of that count, as 
it stands in the preliminary announce- 
ment, is that the population of the 
Borough of Manhattan fell from 
2,331,542 in 1910 to 2,284,103 in 
1920, a loss of 47,439. Revision 
of the census may alter this result; 
apparently good authorities, basing 
their conclusions on pertinent con- 
siderations, differ in their opinion on 
the question. But it is safe to say 
that Manhattan’s population either 
actually declined, or at all events in- 
creased very little, during the decade. 
This circumstance, taken in con- 
junction with the acute shortage of 
housing in Manhattan, suggests an 
important question bearing upon the 
shortage of housing in other cities as 
well as in New York. During the 
first half of the decade, and more, 
house-building was going on as 
usual; and, although there has been 
in Manhattan a large amount of con- 
version of dwelling property into 
business property, it does not seem at 
all probable that this has been suffi- 
cient to more than cancel the addition 
that has been made to dwelling ac- 
commodation during the decade. If 
this be so, and if the population has 
either declined or remained station- 
ary, how is the housing shortage to 
be accounted for? There seems to be 
but one possible explanation. It is 
that there are large numbers of fam- 
ilies which are now occupying more 
dwelling space than they did ten 
years ago—in other words, that the 
crowding of some people into less 
space is caused by the expanding of 
others into more space. 

Just how largely this factor actu- 
ally accounts for the situation in 
New York, or in any other place, is a 
question that can be determined only 
by careful and difficult investigation. 
But that the factor does enter into 
the case hardly admits of doubt. The 
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thing is one illustration, and a very 
important one, of the profound dis- 
turbance that is caused by the great 
and sudden change which has taken 
place in money valuations. That dis- 
turbance is due to the irregularity 
with which the change has taken 
place. While wages on the whole 
have probably risen less than prices, 
and while most salaries have risen 
very little, there are many classes of 
labor whose compensation has ad- 
vanced much more rapidly than 
prices have—has trebled or more, 
while prices have doubled. But house 
rents were far slower to rise than 
general prices; it is only within the 
last year that a very great rise of 
rents has been general. Now in those 
circumstances it seems inevitable that 
many classes of working people 
should, in the course of the first two 
or three years of their greatly height- 
ened wages, have availed themselves 
of the chance to get better dwelling 
accommodations, at the reasonable 
prices then still prevailing; and this 
would have, with the cessation of 
building, the unescapable  conse- 
quence of crowding the rest of the 
wage-earning and salaried class into 
more restricted quarters. And the 
same kind of thing must have hap- 
pened among the well-to-do classes, as 
between those that found their money 
incomes increased beyond the aver- 
age and those that did not. 

The point is important in itself; 
bearing, as it does, both upon the 
ethics and the economics of the hous- 
ing question. But it has also a wider 
interest. For it points towards a fea- 
ture of the high-price situation in 
general which has received far too 
little attention. Tremendous as is 
the evil that has been wrought by the 
great fall in the purchasing power 
of the monetary unit, it is necessary 
to remember, in the interest of truth, 
that the high prices which are one 
man’s poison are another man’s food. 
The thing works gross injustice; it 
ought to be prevented if it can be 
prevented, cured if there is any good 
way of curing it; but it should be 
noted that there are, even in the 
wage-earning class, large numbers of 
persons who have been gainers, not 
losers, by it. 





Shepherds and Song 
in the Day’s News 


YOUNG man, Paul Darde—so 
runs a Paris despatch—who 
began life as a shepherd in the 
Cévennes, has won the Prix National 
for sculpture. In that bit of news 
there is matter for pleasant reflection 
which, though it will solve none of the 
problems that press upon us, may at 
least force them back to a point from 
which they can not overwhelm us. 

A shepherd, who, while he watched 
his flock, learned to carve strange 
little figures in wood! Why not? 
From oldest times shepherds, when 
not singing and piping more sweetly 
than the murmurings of pine, have 
ever been quaint carvers of dials that 
they might justly note the passage of 
quiet hours over grass softer than 
sleep. One, more fortunate, perhaps 
had sight of the Great Pan himself at 
noonday, or of a faun a-crouch, his 
eye fixed on yonder grove of tama- 
risks where but lately it marked the 
gleam of a white shoulder. It was an- 
other shepherd who left his father’s 
scanty flock and went forth to slay 
his tens of thousands and to sing im- 
mortally to the praising harp. 

A shepherd, too, of the Cévennes! 
Doubtless of the sunnier slope, the 
better for flocks, which looks towards 
the vine and olive of a land which 
speaks not “oui” or “si,” but “oc.” 
There would be needed, one fancies, 
just that touch of warmth to temper 
the stern piety of a Camisard ances- 
try, just that sense of the goodliness 
of earth to lend body to the mystic 
ecstacies of the son of a people who 
numbered themselves also among the 
prophets. The Gothic face, craggy 
and bearded, of the young sculptor 
should lift itself, for a glimpse of the 
pagan world, to Rome’s turbulent, 
mirthful, sunburnt Provence. 

His successful contributions to the 
Salon, the despatch tells us, are a 
crouching faun and a snake-locked 
Medusa. Not a Greek faun, we war- 
rant. The sculptor confesses to being 
a reader of Dante. Eccovi! Here is 
a faun that, too, has been in Hell. 
His smile proves it. lt is the smile 
he wore on the night that the plain 


folk of the Cévennes did away in the 
name of the Lord with the Abbé du 
Chayla who in the Lord’s name had 
persecuted them. He is a faun who 
has crouched not by rivers of Tempe 
or of Arcady but by the river of 
time. And not the placid Greek Me- 
dusa, we fancy, imaging in her coun- 
tenance the stony death which is the 
instant lot of all who look upon her. 
Rather, a Gorgo quivering under the 
sorrows that have been laid upon her, 
and sensible that if sorrow itself is 
no less immortal than she, endurance 
also is not less. 

If this is not enough refreshment to 
have picked up beside the worn and 
dusty highway of the day’s news, ob- 
serve the item that immediately fol- 
lows it. Madame Melba, singing near 
London into a microphone, is heard 
through the agency of wireless tele- 
phone in Rome, Madrid, Berlin, and 
Stockholm. That is another side of 
the picture—man through countless 
generations at work on his theories 
and devices, testing, discarding, con- 
triving, not knowing exactly what is 
to come of it all, but finally, by means 
of it, sending the living voice to 
earth’s uttermost parts. There, too, 
quite unexpectedly, is the solution of 
a problem. When it comes finally to 
a point of conversing with other 
worlds, what can man possibly say 
worthy of the vehicle of his own mag- 
nificent contrivance? The platitudes 
of Mayor greeting Mayor across a 
continent, the dismal facts of our 
economics, the details of the latest 
fashionable murder — not these, 
surely, but the voice of Melba, a lan- 
guage that would be understood in 
other worlds than ours. 
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Big Sinners and Little Ones 


a” the years when Mr. Henry La- 

bouchére solaced his combative 
soul and agitated the British public 
by touching off explosives in the pages 
of Truth (a vivacious periodical with 
a disputable title), it was his especial 
joy to print in parallel columns a se- 
lection from the lists of crimes com- 
mitted weekly in England, with their 
curiously ill-adjusted penalties. Four- 
teen shillings fine for assaulting a 
wife. Fourteen days’ imprisonment 
for stealing a scrag of mutton. Ten 
shillings fine for assaulting a police- 
man. Two months’ imprisonment for 
stealing a pair of boots. Ten shillings 
fine for knifing a sister-in-law—prob- 
ably under provocation. Ten shil- 
lings fine for sleeping out of doors, in 
default of a bed to sleep in. 

Making due allowance for Mr. La- 
bouchére’s incomprehension of the 
British temperament, its profound 
distaste for thieving, and easy disre- 
gard of a skirmish, he was right in 
assuming that justice in England 
“wad thole amends.” It is plain 
that he was puzzled as well as af- 
fronted; and we Americans can sym- 
pathize with his perplexity when we 
read in one column of our morning 
paper that a man was arrested, fined, 
and sent to jail for carrying a flask 
of whisky; and in another column 
that a gang of thieves had carted 
away, without let or hindrance, four- 
teen barrels of whisky, valued at 
$21,000, from a bonded warehouse. 
The extraordinary acuteness of the 
law in X-raying a citizen’s hip pocket, 
and bringing to light one little flask, 
contrasts strangely with its extraor- 
dinary obtuseness in allowing to male- 
factors all the leisure and liberty 
needed for rolling down fourteen bar- 
rels from the high racks where they 
were stored, examining their con- 
tents, piling them on a truck, and 
carrying them peacefully away. 

The bulk and weight of merchan- 
dise would seem to the uninitiated to 
be an important factor in its safety; 
but this is because we picture thieves 
as subject to intrusion. The burglars 
who removed from the shelves of a 
New York dealer twelve hundred silk 


sweaters, weighing half a ton, and 
valued at $30,000, were undaunted by 
the specific gravity of their find. 
There is something oppressive in the 
mere thought of half a ton of sweat- 
ers, and it must have taken patience 
and perseverance to purloin them. 
But as $60,000 worth of silk coats 
had been stolen from an adjacent 
building two weeks before, and $35,- 
000 worth of clothing from a build- 
ing in the rear one week before that, 
the burglars were probably working 
along. familiar and accustomed lines. 
With an intelligence almost human, 
the detectives employed on the case 
opined that all three burglaries were 
committed by the same band; but re- 
gretted that “in each instance they 
were so careful about their move- 
ments that they did not leave a single 
clue.” One wonders what these an- 
noyed officials expected to find. Visit- 
ing cards and telephone numbers to 
facilitate arrest? 

That liquor brought from unregen- 
erate ports to the United States 
should be discovered and confiscated 
is natural enough. All the agents 
have to do is to search every boat 
that comes along, and sooner or later 
they will find something. But that 
two men who distilled a little whisky 
in the tranquil privacy of a Bronx 
stable should have been swiftly ap- 
prehended, and severely punished, 
illustrates what we like to call the 
“Argus eyes” and the “long arm” of 
the law. Apparently the only safe 
thing to do with whisky in this coun- 
try is to steal it. This is so well un- 
derstood that six million dollars’ 
worth has been unlawfully removed 
from the guardianship of the Re- 
public. 

When booty of lighter weight and 
higher value is desired, the burglar 
transforn:s himself into a “motor 
bandit,” and carries off his prize on 
sunny days at noon. If he works 
along the line of least resistance, he 
is content to smash a jeweler’s win- 
dow glass, take what he wants from 
the window, step into his confeder- 
ate’s “high-speed” motor, and disap- 
pear behind a smoke screen from the 


gaping crowd in the street. If his 
confidence and his cupidity run high, 
he walks with a few well-selected as- 
sociates into the jeweler’s shop, holds 
up clerks and customers with revol- 
vers, helps himself to whatever is 
most costly, and retires in good form 
to the waiting car. 

This occurs so often, and with such 
monotonous sameness, that each new 
crime reads like a repetition of the 
old one. I know few things more in- 
telligible or more pitiful than the de- 
fiance of a Chicago jeweler, who, 
when confronted with the customary 
bandits and the customary revolvers, 
and bidden to open his safe, answered 
desperately: “Go ahead and shoot! 
I’ve been robbed so often, and lost 
so much, that I’d just as soon you 
would.” The robbers, so bidden, did 
shoot; then herded the two clerks into 
a rear room, emptied the jewel cases 
into a canvas bag, and left their vic- 
tim huddled bleeding and unconscious 
on the floor. God is in his Heaven, 
without doubt; but all is not right 
with a world in which such things 
happen daily. 

There is a periodical published 
weekly in New York called the 
Jewelers’ Circular, which is presum- 
ably bought and read by men in that 
line of business. I picked up a copy 
for May 19, 1920, expecting to find 
articles on goldsmith’s work and pre- 
cious stones; instead of which this 
particular number read like an echo 
of the Police Gazette. There was 
first of all a description of a “Burglar- 
Proof Show Window,” protected by 
two sheets of fine glass with a “py- 
roxylin plastic sheet” between them, 
and warranted to give window- 
smashers “the surprise of their young 
lives.” Next came a long account of 
the ingenious robbing of Philadelphia 
jewelers in a Philadelphia hotel by an 
imitation cripple, who had $35,000 
worth of jewels sent to his apart- 
ments, and took away all he wanted, 
after locking up the messenger in a 
bath-room. This account was hope- 
fully headed, ‘““No Trace of Gem Ban- 
dit.” 

Two pages further on there was an 
interesting paper on a Jekyll and 
Hyde chauffeur who ran a respectable 
ear for a respectable family in the 
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daytime, and a bandit car for bur- 
glars at night. This was followed by 
a warning to Chicago and Milwaukee 
jewelers to be on their guard against 
a young man of simple and confiding 
manners who desires to look at unset 
diamonds for an engagement ring, 
and who manages to leave a paste 
substitute for at least one valuable 
stone. Then came a photograph of 
Pedro Silva, a young Italian who, 
with a Mexican accomplice, raided a 
number of jewelers’ shops in the 
State of Kansas. Then a brief dis- 
sertation on some New Jersey safe- 
breakers, an account of a pearl rob- 
bery in New Orleans, a diamond rob- 
bery in Cincinnati, a diamond and 
pearl robbery in Kansas City, another 
in Chicago (‘“‘no clue to the robbers”’), 
and last but not least the pleasant tale 
of the recovery of jewels stolen from 
Sioux City, because the bandits’ car 
stuck in the mud. All honor to the 
bad roads of Iowa! 

It is a generous showing for a week. 
When Mr. William E. Johnson, known 
to newspaper readers as “Pussyfoot” 
Johnson (a phrase equally offensive 
to prohibitionists and to cat-lovers), 
spoke last March in Paris to the 
French Anti-Alcoholic League, he told 
his audience that in his arid and ad- 
mirable land, “The prisons are empty, 
the banks are full, the people are hap- 
py.” A terrestrial paradise, not clearly 
recognizable to those who live in it. 
If the people are happy, they have a 
confoundedly uneasy way of mani- 
festing their content. If the banks 
are full, money is tight. If the pris- 
ons are empty, it is partly because 
minor offenses are less frequent, and 
partly because major offenders, who 
ought to be in prison, are at large. 
The preposterously high rates of bur- 
glar insurance point to a state of 
recognized insecurity. When that op- 
pressed member of the public body 
known as the tax-payer protests 
against these rates, he is told that the 
steady increase of burglary, the value 
of the goods stolen, and the impossi- 
bility of obtaining either protection 
or restitution, make such insurance 
the costly thing it is, and may end 
by making it impossible. 

To say that this carnival of crime 
is attributable to “widespread social 


conditions” is simple, safe, and un- 
hampered by any promise of better- 
ment. A Tammany administration 
may account for the lawlessness of 
New York, but not for the lawless- 
ness of other cities. Mr. Arthur 
Woods, an able ex-Police-Commis- 
sioner of New York, has informed us 
in the pages of the New York Tvri- 
bune that “Scientific policing of a city 
is comparatively a new thing in our 
American life,” and adds that the 
great Metropolis has given “intensive 
study” to the needs of every precinct 
she controls. This sounds hopeful; 
but the edge is taken off our confi- 
dence when we read further on that 
“there are on an average twenty-five 
persons a day arrested in New York 
who are mentally defective.” Of 
course! These are just the people 
who would be’ arrested—as easily 
scooped up as were the drunks and 
disorderlies of the old bad days, as 
far removed from the disobliging 


criminals who carry off a ton and a - 


half of goods, and leave no “clue” be- 
hind them. 

An anonymous ex-convict, writing 
recently in the Outlook, regrets that 
the judges of the criminal courts 
should so often come to the bench 
with “blunted ethical perceptions.” 
Curiously enough, this is a phrase 
which the unenlightened have been 
wont to apply to wrong-doers. It is 
not only the men who strip show- 
cases, open safes, hold up paymasters, 
and shoot the disaffected whose 
standard of ethics seems imperfect. 
Eighty-two lynchings in the year 1919 
would seem to indicate that trial by 
jury had grown distasteful to a sec- 
tion of the public. The men who of- 
fended the majesty of the law by dis- 
tilling a few gallons of whisky in a 
stable were sent—very properly—to 
prison. The man who offended the 
majesty of the law by standing up 
in a Virginia courtroom and saying 
that he hoped to see the American 
flag go under, and the red flag float 
in its stead, had his bond reduced to 
one-tenth of the original sum, through 
the courtesy of the Department of 
Labor in Washington, and was 
promptly released to do all in his 
power to lower the Stars and Stripes. 

The same leniency was accorded to 


Robert Minor, who, having striven 
without much success to undermine 
the loyalty of the American soldiers 
at Coblenz, and win them over to Ger- 
many and the Spartacists, was freed 
from the annoyance of military re- 
straint, and suffered to return to the 
United States, to pursue his labors 
under more harmonious conditions. 
The consideration shown to these of- 
fenders was in exact proportion to 
the gravity of their offense. 

It is an old story, and far more uni- 
versal than Mr. Labouchére ever sus- 
pected. The most painful problem 
which confronted us in the great war 
was the slacker, a very human per- 
son, after all, whom we took little 
trouble to understand. Courage is 
largely a matter of education, loyalty 
of tradition. The slacker had, as a 
rule, neither education nor tradition 
to help him face the guns. Dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori would 
have meant as little to him in one 
language as in another. He was sim- 
ply and honestly afraid; and the ac- 
counts he could not help hearing of 
Germany’s ferocity lent anguish to 
his fear. An inglorious and pitiful 
figure whose hard fate it was to be 
asked for greater things than his na- 
ture could yield. 

For such a culprit, lenity is as rea- 
sonable as it is right. But when that 
arch-slacker Bergdoll, whose name, 
Grover Cleveland, insults the memory 
of a great American, illustrated the 
ease with which wealth evades the 
law, the scales of justice seemed a bit 
unbalanced. This young German- 
American has always entertained a 
lively contempt for restrictions of any 
sort. When he drove a car, he drove 
it recklessly. When he was deprived 
of his license, he went on driving 
without one. When he played at 
aviation, he flew his plane perilously 
low over the city’s roofs. When he 
refused his service (it wouldn’t have 
been worth much) to his country, he 
did so defiantly and rejoicingly, send- 
ing derisive postals from various 
States to the disappointed officials of 
the Draft Board. It was a superla- 
tive contempt for authority which in- 
duced him to return home after the 
armistice, and which finally compelled 
his arrest. 
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Now why should Mr. Gibbhoney and 
Mr. Romig have assured the public 
that Bergdoll would have been re- 
leased anyhow as soon as the adju- 
tant-general had reviewed the case; 
and lamented that the “impatience” of 
their young friend had made him un- 
willing to bide a few weeks longer in 
prison. Apparently it was a question 
of patience or impatience, of willing- 
ness or unwillingness, and the deci- 
sion was left to the prisoner. 

In Mr. Galsworthy’s last volume of 
tales there is a heart-rending sketch 
of a good, a very good, German in 
London, who is interned during sev- 
eral years of the war, to the ruin of 
himself and his family. It is the kind 
of story which is sure to strike a sym- 
pathetic chord in the sentimentalist’s 
heart. The disastrous results of Eng- 
land’s long delay in interning her 
German residents is naturally not al- 
luded to. The inevitable inclusion 
of the innocent with the guilty in a 
general internment is dwelt upon with 
emphasis. Consequently, violence and 
treachery are allowed to drop out of 
sight, and censure is reserved for the 
possible blunder of the well-inten- 
tioned. 

France's indulgence to the great of- 
fender is proved by the clemency ac- 
corded to Caillaux, for whom “ex- 
tenuating circumstances” were dis- 
covered, but not divulged, who was 
held to have served his term while 
waiting for trial, whose other penal- 
ties were too light for consideration, 
and who is once more at liberty to 
dishonor his country’s name. It took 
the courage and the noble rage of 
Clemenceau to compel a prosecution. 
An acquittal was not possible. But 
that Caillaux should walk, free and 
disdainful, over the graves of French 
soldiers whose work he strove to 
undo, is an insult to every man who 
died for France. There was a bitter 
irony in inviting Mr. Hearst to help 
welcome our returning troops. Had 
Caillaux been at large on the Four- 
teenth of July, he might have oc- 
cupied a distinguished post at the 
Féte de la Victoire. Was Benedict 
Arnold asked to be a guest of 
honor at the inauguration of Wash- 
ington? 

AGNES REPPLIER 





The Monroe Doctrine as an Adven- 
ture in Foreign Policy 


i American history every departure 

in foreign policy from one based 
upon geographical isolation is an ad- 
venture into world politics. Wash- 
ington laid the basis of the policy of 
isolation, and for an immediate pur- 
pose—to protect the United States 
from its late enemy, Great Britain, 
and likewise from its ally, France. 
His goal was freedom of action and 
an American character. Jefferson 
wrote of isolation as an end in itself. 
He declared in his inaugural that 
there was enough land within the 
bounds of the United States, that is 
east of the Mississippi, for “the 
thousandth and the thousandth gen- 
eration.” He recommended to Con- 
gress the building of a dock where the 
navy might be “laid up dry and under 
cover from the sun,” and pinned his 
faith to such peaceful coercion as em- 
bargoes. Two wars in rapid succes- 
sion—that with the Barbary States 
and that with Great Britain—seemed 
to indicate that isolation of a nation’s 
life and interests was difficult in the 
world as it was. 

The occasion of the first formal ad- 
venture in American history in for- 
eign policy was an aftermath of the 
Napoleonic wars. The powers of 
Europe, freed from the menace of 
Napoleon, turned to rebuilding their 
fences at home and to shepherding 
their flocks abroad. Fur traders of 
Great Britain and Russia and mis- 
sionaries of Spain, as well as explor- 
ers and traders of the United States, 
were beginning to meet on the Pacific 
slopes of North America. It was a 
remote problem for either nation. 
But the United States, as well as the 
other Powers, had a Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs planning for a distant 
future. In 1818 John Quincy Adams 
held the British advance into the Ore- 
gon country within bounds by the 
agreement that for the next ten 
years, at least, there should be joint 
occupation. The following year a 
treaty with Spain limited the north- 
ward reach of the Spanish claims on 
the Pacific coast to the forty-second 


parallel. A treaty of 1824 likewise 
limited the southward reach of Rus- 
sia with the parallel which is now the 
southern boundary of Alaska. Diplo- 
macy was making progress with one 
world problem—that of the owner- 
ship of the Pacific side of North 
America. Everywhere the rivais to 
the United States were thinned down 
to one: Spain in California, England 
in the Oregon country, and Russia in 
Alaska, a region in which the United 
States at the time had about as much 
interest as a Western farmer has in 
Uganda or Timbuctu. During the 
correspondence of Adams with the 
Russian Government—to be exact, on 
July 17, 1823—he had asserted “that 
the American continents were no 
longer subjects for any new Euro- 
pean colonial establishment.” 

A second problem of world politics 
emerged in 1822. Rumor ran that a 
revolution impended in Cuba; in fact, 
some of the would-be insurgents made 
advances to the United States for an- 
nexation. England, France, and the 
United States each felt that the con- 
trol of Cuba would be vital to its in- 
terests. England went so far as to 
send a fleet to the waters of Cuba and 
Porto Rico for the purpose of guard- 
ing its commerce and checkmating 
annexation by the United States. The 
move aroused the American Govern- 
ment. Adams sent a letter to the 
Minister at the court of Spain outlin- 
ing the policy of the United States in 
regard to Cuba. That island, he said, 
is a natural appendage of the United 
States, bound to become “indispen- 
sable to the continuance and the in- 
tegrity of the Union itself” within 
half a century, and destined by all 
the laws of political gravitation to 
fall to the North American Union in 
the process of time. In the mean- 
time it was the policy of the United 
States to favor Spain’s retention of 
both Cuba and Porto Rico. The let- 
ter, which bore the date of April 28, 
1823, included the significant state- 
ment that the United States would 
not interfere with the dependencies 
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of European Powers in the 
world. 
The third problem of the United 
States arose from the rumor that 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, and France 
of the Bourbon restoration, all joined 
together in a sort of league of peace 
for and by benevolent despots, were to 
aid Spain in reconquering its Span- 
ish American colonies. The danger 
was, perhaps, remote, but so far as it 
was real it threatened the interests 
of both Great Britain and the United 
States, and started forces which 
tended to establish a rapprochement 
between the two. During the sum- 
mer and early fall of 1823 Canning 
for Great Britain and Adams for the 
United States watched closely the 
movements of the European allies. 
The American interest in Chile, Peru, 
and Argentina about equaled that of 
to-day in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Serbia—namely, the wish to secure 
for the small States in South America 
an opportunity to continue and de- 
velop their democratic organization, 
and beyond this to set up a new 
world order in the regions which they 
occupied, an order of peace and self- 
development. The liberal elements 
in Great Britain shared this Amer- 
ican sentiment. The powerful com- 
mercial interests of the kingdom were 
interested in the retention of the trade 
relations which they had established 
with the revolutionary republics. 
Four times Canning, casting about 
for an effective policy, suggested in 
one form or another a joint declara- 
tion by the United States and Great 
Britain against any plan to subju- 
gate for Spain the Hispanic-Amer- 
ican Republics. President Monroe’s 
first impulse was to accede to Can- 
ning’s plan. The ex-Presidents, Jef- 
ferson and Madison, were consulted. 
They, too, favored the entente with 
Great Britain. They seemed to think 
such a policy would separate Great 
Britain entirely from the European 
coalition and align that Power defi- 
nitely and finally upon the side of 
free government. Jefferson recog- 
nized that such a course might block 
the annexation of Cuba by the United 
States, but he was willing to make 
the sacrifice for the greater benefits 
which he saw in the powerful combi- 


new 


nation with Great Britain in a good 
cause. Madison wanted codperation 
to go further and take the form of in- 
tervention in behalf of the liberals in 
Spain and the Greeks struggling for 
freedom from Turkey. Many of the 
leading men of the day, members of 
Congress like Webster and Clay, 
elder statesmen like Gallatin, sup- 
ported intervention in behalf of lib- 
eralism everywhere. All the para- 
phernalia of the American foreign 
policy—aloofness, isolation, non-en- 
tangling alliances which time had 
gathered—were seemingly to be 
thrown overboard. 

The Secretary of State, who had 
spent the summer in his New Eng- 
land home, returned to Washington 
in October to find the new foreign 
policy taking shape. With the Rus- 
sian measures for the colonization of 
the Pacific coast and the British de- 
signs on Cuba and the plans of the 
league for a South American restora- 
tion all in mind as the separate moves 
in world politics, he took the position 
that the United States ought to act 
separately “rather than to come in as 
a cock-boat in the wake of a British 
man-of-war,” to declare its own pol- 
icy, and thus in effect make of these 
combined episodes the elements of a 
popular national foreign policy. “The 
ground I wish to take,” he said, “is 
that of earnest remonstrance against 
the interference of European policy 
by force with South America, but to 
disclaim all interference on our part 
with Europe; to make an American 
cause and adhere inflexibly to that.” 
Such a procedure had the added ad- 
vantage, .no mean one for an out-and- 
out expansionist like Adams, that it 
blocked further territorial acquisi- 
tions by Great Britain without in the 
slightest degree embarrassing the ex- 
pansion of the United States. If it 
was Canning’s double purpose, as 
some imagine, by an alliance with the 
United States to save British com- 
merce in Latin America and check- 
mate the United States in Cuba, 
Adams had played the game of the 
diplomat well for a son of the new 
world. 

Monroe accepted the views of his 
Secretary of State and revised the 
earlier draft of his message to Con- 


gress to include them. The foreign 
policy of John Quincy Adams became 
the Monroe Doctrine by full and 
frank adoption. 

The historian gives Monroe’s for- 
eign policy a greater unity than it 
probably had in its author’s mind. 
The message was discursive in form. 
The parts which told of the measures 
which had been taken upon foreign 
policy were scattered throughout the 
message, in connection with the sev- 
eral subjects under discussion. The 
combination of these paragraphs into 
the so-called Monrce Doctrine gives 
the policy a greater force than it had 
in the original form. The purpose of 
the framers is none the less clear and 
positive—to secure the Americas for 
the Americans. That the United 
States was one of the Americas and 
to be the greatest beneficiary was 
only incidental. Those that see na- 
tional selfishness written throughout 
miss the spirit of the new order 
which the authors sought to found for 
the western hemisphere. They pro- 
posed to establish the new order’ by 
removing from the world Powers the 
temptation for a war for the division 
of the Americas. They sought to 
avoid the nineteenth century counter- 
part of the colonial French and [Indian 
wars. The clause against further 
colonization was an announcement 
that the United States was endeavor- 
ing to terminate the rivalry of 
the nations of Europe in the settle- 
ment of the Americas begun with 
Columbus, Cabot, and Cartier. This 
meant that the settlement of the wild 
lands of the Americas was to be left 
to the nations then claiming them. 
The clause against intervention of 
European powers in South American 
affairs assumed that there was an 
American system of government es- 
sentially different from that of Eu- 
rope, and announced that the United 
States would “consider any attempt 
on their part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety.” 
European Powers with American col- 
onies were assured that the United 
States had no intention of interfering 
with them. 

One part of the old foreign policy 
remained, that in regard to Europe: 
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“not to interfere with the internal 
concerns of any of its Powers; to con- 
sider the Government, de facto, as 
the legitimate Government for us; to 
cultivate friendly relations with it, 
and to preserve those relations by 
frank, firm, and manly policy, meet- 
ing, in all instances, the just claims 
of every Power, submitting to in- 
juries from none.” 

The policy of Washington and Jef- 
ferson had comprised only the inter- 
ests of the eastern portion of the 
North American continent. That of 
Adams and Monroe included the two 
Americas; the first had been hardly 
continental in scope, the second hemi- 
spheric. The United States knew 
neither Asia nor Africa as yet; it 
would continue to hold aloof from old 
world politics; it would adventure 
wholesouled into the politics of the 
new world. What the adventure meant 
or might mean men stood ready to 
foretell. When the popular Speaker 
of the House of Representatives 
attempted to place Congress upon 
record for Monroe’s adventure by a 
resolution of endorsement, he found 
the Congressmen, mainly on grounds 
of expediency, unwilling to commit 
themselves. John Randolph voiced the 
open opposition. “You will put the 
peace of the nation into peril,” he 
said, “and for whom? For a people 
of whom we know almost as little as 
we do about the Greeks. Can any 
man in this House say what even is 
the state of society in Buenos Aires— 
its moral condition, etc.? Let us ad- 
here to the policy laid down by the 
second, as well as the first founder of 
our Republic . by him who was 
the Camillus as well as the Romulus 
of the infant state: to the policy of 
peace, commerce, and honest friend- 
ship with all nations, entangling alli- 
ances with none; for to entangling 
alliances we must come if you once 
embark in such projects as this.” At 
least one Western paper, the Cleve- 
land Herald, thought that the country 
would be unwisely guided if it 
should be involved in a war to defend 
nations “whose claims on us, politi- 
cally, are limited to our best wishes 
and sympathies.” 


Only ignorance of the world as it 
was could make one say that the new 


world entered into an era of peace 
because of the adventure of Monroe. 
While the American President was 
leading the United States from what 
might have become a narrow-vis- 
ioned isolation, Canning placed the 
British nation on record. The allied 
Powers of Europe were given to un- 
derstand that intervention in His- 
panic-American affairs would involve 
the interests of Great Britain. And 
history records that no intervention 
took place in that generation. 
ELBERT J. BENTON 


Jobs tor New Brooms 


DON’T envy the statesman, patriot, 
or politician, whoever he may be, 
who comes to our town next March to 
be President of the United States for 
four years. I say explicitly four years be- 
cause all the chances are that he will 
never serve a second term. He will find a 
job of house-cleaning facing him which 
he can nct escape. It must be done. It 
has been put off too long already. It 
must be a real spring house-cleaning, 
too; not an ordinary dusting and sweep- 
ing. Now, everybody knows how dis- 
agreeable that is, how it frazzles nerves, 
destroys a pleasant routine, and makes 
for wranglings and janglings. The best 
that can be said for it is that it is a 
necessary evil. 

If what has to be done in our national 
household is done, a great many persons 
will be disturbed and made uncomfort- 
able and unhappy. They will resent it and 
lay the blame for their trouble on the 
President who undertakes the rehabilita- 
tion and reorganization of all the rou- 
tine processes and normal necessary 
functions of day-by-day public business. 

The new President will have to work. 
He won’t be able to put in much time 
at being a great man and having noble 
sentiments. The time has come to fix 
the leak in the bathroom that is destroy- 
ing the library ceiling. That sort of 
thing won’t wait forever. Or, to change 
the figure, the new President, as the 
want ads. put it, must not only be a 
good chauffeur but a competent mech- 
anician. 

A blight rests on Washington at this 
moment. Everybody knows that. All 
the administrative processes are at the 
lowest ebb of efficiency. Morale in the 
departments and other executive estab- 
lishments is equally low. There is no 
hope of any recovery or change until a 
new set of men comes in. The governmen- 
tal machine will have to run along, as 
best it may, under its own momentum 
until next March. As proof of this, just 
the other day one of the recently in- 


ducted Cabinet officers was asked how 
he liked his new job. He said he thought 
it might be very interesting if he had 
anything to do! His mind was simply 
numbed by the prevalent lethargy. All 
of his capacities employed to the utmost 
could only begin to place his department 
on the plane of efficiency where it should 
be. It offers almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities for constructive service that 
would immediately benefit the condition 
of all of us. Yet the man who should 
furnish the springs of action, the mo- 
tive power, signs his name at the place 
indicated on routine papers, and deplores 
that he has nothing to do. 

The new President will have to alter 
all that. He will have to bring a fresh 
impulse and vitality into the whole execu- 
tive branch of the Government. He will 
need to bring to Washington with him 
as chiefs of executive departments men 
of enthusiasm, with capacity for hard 
work and an understanding of the prob- 
lems and necessities of the great mass of 
clerks and subordinates who actually 
carry on, under direction, the work of 
government. They will find good mate- 
rial here, but at this juncture tired and 
discouraged and disillusioned. Also these 
new executives will find drones, and dead 
wood, and unfit material, the hodge- 
podge accumulation of years. This will 
have to be got rid of, and it won’t be 
easy. It will want skill and delicacy plus 
a certain surgical ruthlessness. 

The real construction job will be to 
reorganize the several departments and 
executive establishments. They are anti- 
quated. They don’t function properly and 
to the extent of their capacities. As I may 
phrase it: They don’t develop their indi- 
eated horse power. All of the depart- 
ments have grown by accretion and not 
by an orderly plan. They overlap in their 
duties and responsibilities. Work is 
duplicated, which is another way of say- 
ing that time and money are wasted. I 
am never tired of saying that it is your 
money. The Government never earned a 
penny. That is not its business. The 
Government spends its billions every 
year, but you earn it, and the Govern- 
ment has an infinite capacity for spend- 
ing. It is the thing it does best. It is 
silly merely to complain of “Government 
extravagance” while you do nothing to 
stop it. It lies within your power. 

John Sharp Williams used to say in the 
old days when he was in the House that 
the great main difference between serv- 
ing in the State Legislature and in Con- 
gress was that when a member went 
home from the Legislature he was met at 
the train by a delegation of his constitu- 
ents who asked: “Why in Sam Hill did 
you vote for that big appropriation? 
Taxes in this State are too high already.” 
But when the members of Congress came 
home after adjournment the same dele- 
gation was at the train to ask: “Why 
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didn’t you get a new post office, and a 
public building at Pineville, and some- 
thing for the district in the River and 
Harbor bill?” The poor innocents 
wanted some “Government money.” 
But all that is aside from my present 
contention as to the immediate need of 
reorganizing and rehabilitating the Gov- 
ernment departments. I present a com- 
pact bit of testimony from an expert and 
competent witness, Representative Good, 
Chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives: 


To-day duplication in the Government serv- 
ice abounds on every hand. For example, 
eight different departments of the Government 
with large overhead organizations are engaged 
in engineering work in navigation, irrigation 
and drainage ; eleven different bureaus are en- 
gaged in engineering research; twelve different 
organizations are engaged in road construc- 
tion, while twelve with large overhead organi- 
zations are engaged in hydraulic construction, 
and sixteen are engaged in surveying and map- 
ping. Sixteen different bureaus exercise juris- 
diction over waterpower development. Nine 
different organizations are collecting informa- 
tion on the consumption of coal. Forty-two 
different organizations with overhead expenses 
are dealing with the question of public health. 

The Treasury Department, the War Depart- 
ment, the Interior Department, and the Labor 
Department each has a bureau dealing with 
the question of general education. These de- 
partments operate independently; instances of 
cooperation between them are exceptional. 
Each of these departments is manned at all 
times with an organization prepared to carry 
the “peak of the load,” and maintains an ex- 
pensive “ready to serve” personnel. A lack 
of codperation in the executive departments 
necessarily leads to gross extravagance. The 
system is wrong, and Congress alone can 
change the system. If it fails to act now and 
refuses to make the necessary changes in a 
plan that is admittedly bad, Congress will and 
should receive the condemnation of the Ameri- 
can People. 


But Congress has adjourned and has 
not changed the system. It is not likely 
that it will undertake it in the brief 
fag-end of its life next winter. Any 
real constructive changes and considera- 
tion will have to be undertaken by the 
new President and the new Congress 
after next March. Congress did pass a 
budget bill just before it adjourned that 
might have proved the introductory step 
to a real budget system, but the Presi- 
dent vetoed it because he thought one of 
its provisions usurped the prerogatives 
of the Executive. This is one matter 
than can be remedied next winter after 
the elections. Whether it will be or 
not remains to be seen. 

As a minority stockholder in the oper- 
ating company who has had exceptional 
opportunities to observe, I must report 
that the Ship of State not only needs a 
new skipper and a new crew, but when 
they are in charge, their first duty and 
necessity will be to put the vessel in 
dry dock for thorough overhauling and 
repairs. She is not safe for passengers. 

Epwarp G. LowRyY 

Washington, D. C. 


Correspondence 
List to Charles Kingsley 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Your readers may find in the following 
poem by Charles Kingsley a stirring mes- 
sage for the present generation. 
W. B. 
Tenafly, New Jersey, June 11 


THE DAY OF THE LORD 


The day of the Lord is at hand, at hand: 
Its storms roll up the sky: 


The nations sleep starving on heaps of gold; 
All dreamers toss and sigh, 

The night is darkest before the morn; 

When the pain is sorest the child is born, 
And the day of the Lord at hand. 


Gather you, gather you, angels of God— 
Freedom, and Mercy, and Truth; 

Come! for the earth is grown coward and old, 
Come down, and renew us her youth, 

Wisdom, Self-sacrifice, Daring, and Love, 

Haste to the battle-field, stoop from above, 
To the day of the Lord at hand. 


Gather you, gather’ you, hounds of hell— 
Famine, and Plague, and War; 

Idleness, Bigotry, Cant, and Misrule, 
Gather, and fall in the snare! 

Hireling and Mammonite, Bigot and Knave, 

Crawl to the battle-field, sneak to your grave, 
In the day of the Lord at hand. 


Who would sit down and sigh for a lost age 


of gold, 
While the Lord of all ages is here? 
True hearts will leap up at the trumpet of God, 
And those who can suffer, can dare. 
Each old age of gold was an iron age too, 
And the meekest of saints may find stern work 


to do 
In the day of the Lord at hand. 


The Right to Strike 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Originally the strike was labor’s best 
weapon for self-defence, and this first 
law of nature has always been recognized 
as above all customs and all statutes. In 
self-defence a nation may abrogate a 
treaty; a municipality may deprive a 
citizen of his liberty; an individual may 
commit manslaughter. In self-defence 
workers have the right to strike. Re- 
move the necessity of self-defence, how- 
ever, and changed economic and political 
conditions are fast removing it, and the 
right to strike is at once limited. Treaty 
breaking, false imprisonment, murder 
are crimes recognized by all men; but 
just what necessity of self-defence justi- 
fies beyond all question the calling of a 
strike is not yet determined. Governor 
Allen and Mr. Gompers in their recent 
debate both failed either to help their 
followers to understand the real point at 
issue, or to instruct public opinion 
more justly to discriminate the basic 
rights involved. 

At the conferences held last fall before 
the strike of the New York drug clerks 
I listened to long debates that, if they 


did little else, testified to this con- 
fusion of first principles. The duty to 
the public of the trained pharmacist, 
practicing his profession under license 
from the State, and the right of the 
public to the protection of its health by 
his properly trained skill, were mixed 
hopelessly with the individual rights of 
the clerks and their families and the re- 
dress they sought for inadequate pay 
and very long hours of work. Each side 
admitted the two contentions of their 
opponents. Both cited the Boston police 
strike, which at the time was unsettled, 
as proof of their better claims. An em- 
ploying druggist used it in defence of 
the right of public safety against the 
right to strike. The union organizer used 
it to justify any strike called because of 
intolerable hours and working conditions. 
He did not, however, convince his hear- 
ers, who were too familiar with Ameri- 
can city politics to believe that a strike 
was necessary to wring from the voters 
fair working hours and decent station 
houses for the police force. In that strike 
no question of self-defence was raised in 
impartial minds. Nevertheless, the plea 
of self-defence for the Boston police was 
made by Mr. Gompers himself, and the 
repeated characterization of strikes as 
“the last resort” by union leaders is a 
tacit admission. In many strikes the 
issues are not sharply defined; but it is 
increasingly clear that, when the neces- 
sity of an appeal to force can not be 
proved, then the right to strike comes 
into conflict with other rights. 

Intimately connected with the right to 
strike are the rights of the workers 
themselves. To deny a worker the right 
to leave any employment that for any 
reason whatever is distasteful to him 
is to establish industrial slavery. To 
take from a worker that right to accept 
any employment upon whatever terms 
he sees fit is but to sanction an industrial 
tyranny as degrading and as dangerous. 

If men, as individuals or as members 
of an organization, have the right to 
leave employment, then other men have 
the right, singly or in a body, to take 
employment, even upon terms unsatisfac- 
tory to others. This is contrary to the 
theory of the strike held by union lead- 
ers. They have always maintained that 
men leaving work in a body secure by 
their concerted action an option on their 
former jobs. Just what proprietary 
rights are acquired by the seemingly 
contradictory means of a strike must 
be reconciled, sooner or later, with the 
individual rights of both the employers 
and other workers. This is the very 
latch-string to the door of the open or 
the closed shop. 

The right to strike often impinges 
upon property rights. Leaving out of 
consideration both the willful destruction 
of property and the breaking of con- 
tracts, the mere act of striking, the stop- 
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ping of production, the closing down of 
a plant, often involves great financial 
loss. Property rights are not paramount 
to human rights; but they are our oldest 
economic rights upon which, as a foun- 
dation, rests our whole economic struc- 
ture. The right of a man to the fruits 
of his labor, to possess them for his own 
use and to dispose of them as he sees 
fit, so long as he acts within the bounds 
of law and order, is the foundation of 
our society, the first cause of all labor 
in both its broadest and most restricted 
meanings. The Governor of Kansas and 
the President of the Federation of Labor 
would join to defend this right, for much 
as it has been abused, and sharply as it 
is criticized to-day, it is still the most 
eagerly sought right free men possess. 

During the past decade the widened 
scope of the unions and their develop- 
ment into closely controlled national or- 
ganizations have brought the right to 
strike into increasingly direct conflict 
with the rights of the public. Formerly, 
their domain was confined almost wholly 
to skilled workers in industrial fields: to- 
day, they are steadfastly working to ex- 
tend their influence over retail trades, 
over the professions, and among Govern- 
ment employees. A strike that calls out 
the loom workers in the textile mills of 
one town is a very different thing from 
a strike that cuts off the whole nation’s 
coal supply. A demand for ten cents an 
hour increase in wages made upon a pri- 
vate corporation is not at all the same 
thing as a threat to the Congress of the 
United States that it must pass, before 
a certain fatal hour, a law designed svlely 
for the benefit of railroad employees. 
The strike is beginning to involve the 
people at large. The very size and 
strength of the unions make it impossi- 
ble for them to employ their strike 
weapon without hurting the bystander, 
and self-defence is becoming a preroga- 
tive, not of the unions, but of the public. 

Nevertheless, the unions continue to 
brandish their weapon threateningly, and 
they do not hesitate to wield it ruth- 
lessly. Any suggestion that they disarm 
in the interest of public safety meets 
determined opposition. Union leaders 
oppose compulsory arbitration because it 
curtails the right to strike. They de- 
mand the elimination of the injunction 
in time of strike on the ground that it 
nullifies their right to strike. They main- 
tain that the application of anti-Trust 
laws to labor organization is unjust, be- 
cause it involves the right to strike. 
Whether they are appealing to the public, 
rallying their followers, or trying their 
case in the courts, they make their stand 
upon the right to strike. 

Definition of this right is obviously 
the key to the problems of industrial re- 
adjustment, and for this reason indus- 
trial tribunals whose decisions can estab- 
lish precedents for testing the right to 


strike in conflict with other rights are 
sorely needed to-day. “The State,” as 
Inghram has pointed out, “claims and 
exercises a controlli.g and regulating au- 
thority over every sphere of social life, 
including the economic, in order to bring 
individual action into harmony with the 
good of the whole.” This harmony is 
not possible until the proper limits are 
set to conflicting rights that involve all 
classes of society. In the mere restricted 
field this is even more imperative, and 
industrial peace depends upon a precise 
definition of the right to strike. 
WILLIAM HAYNES 
New York, June 15 


Our Dead in France 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVmW: 


I have no wish to intrude myself into 
the discussion of a question which is for 
America wholly a question of national 
and even of family concern. It is for 
the parents of the soldiers who died in 
France, and for them only, to decide 
whether they shall bring home the bodies 
of their sons or leave them at rest in the 
spot where they fell gloriously in sup- 
port of the common cause. 

But there is one remark which per- 
haps I have the right to make, if only as 
Chaplain of the American Ambulance at 
Neuilly where we cared for eight thou- 
sand of your wounded (along with four- 
teen thousand of our own) and where 
many died in spite of the admirable care 
of your nurses and doctors: and that is 
that the graves of all your soldiers, killed 
on the field of battle or dying in the hos- 
pitals, are tended with pious care in every 
cemetery where they lie. The public 
authorities have seen to it that these 
graves were properly arranged and cared 
for; the women of France cover them 
with flowers and greenery as if they were 
those of their own children; priests and 
ministers of religion hold services there 
on anniversaries and other days of na- 
tional observance. 

I quite understand that many families 
would wish to lay their heroes beside 
their ancestors; and there are some even 
in France who would prefer it so. But 
those who leave them with us should 
know of very truth that they are not, 
and never will be, in a foreign land. I 
even venture to think that there is in 
their fate something even more touching 
and more glorious. 

So, at least, it seemed to your great 
Theodore Roosevelt, whom I had the 
honor and the consolation of seeing in 
New York only two months before his 
death. Speaking to me of his son Quen- 
tin he said: “I have no intention of 
bringing him home to America; I think 
that our heroes ought to lie on the field 
where they fell. But we shall come, his 
mother and I, to pray at his grave.” His 
mother has come, and alone! She will 


be able to tell other American mothers 
what deep and comprehending sympathy 
is extended in France to the families 
which have so generously given their 
sons and who confide them to our care 
as the most sacred pledges of immortal 
union between our two peoples. 
ABBE FELIX KLEIN 
Meudon, near Paris, May 17 


The Quantity Theory 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In a letter in a recent issue of the 
Weekly Review Mr. Briggs suggested 
that I blinked the fact that the standard 
must be a commodity and thus was neces- 
sarily affected in its value by its quan- 
tity. Perhaps your correspondent is not 
informed on the literature of the sub- 
ject, or he would have known that in my 
“Principles of Money,” in Chap. vii, 127 
pages were devoted to the “History and 
Literature of the Quantity Theory.” 
From p. 226 throughout, ‘especial atten- 
tion was called to the point that a rise 
of prices due to a fall in the value of the 
standard was not a case covered by the 
quantity theory. Of course, the stand- 
ard is a commodity; it is affected in its 
value by demand and supply. That is 
an economic commonplace. 

Price is a ratio of exchange between an 
article and a standard, like gold. <A 
change of price can be caused by in- 
fluences affecting either gold or the 
article exchanged for it. Demand and 
supply chiefly (since with an imperish- 
able commodity like gold cost of produc- 
tion has no immediate effect) regulate 
the value of gold, so far as causes affect- 
ing gold itself are concerned. But de- 
mand and supply (as affected quickly 
and directly by production-costs) operate 
on the value of any other article. Hence, 
price in fact is modified by any change 
in two sets of forces, one on the side of 
gold, and one on the side of goods. The 
quantity theorists, however, insist that 
prices are determined by the amount of 
money and credit offered against goods 
brought to market. The fundamental 
error of the quantity theory, in my judg- 
ment, is that it is one-sided, fixing prices 
only through demand (or purchasing 
power), wholly disregarding supply and 
production-costs of the goods in the 
market. In a former issue of the Weekly 
Review I tried to point out the fallacy 
of a theory of prices based only on de- 
mand, and ignoring the causes working 
on supply and supply-costs. In Professor 
Irving Fisher’s formula of the equation 
of exchange there is no symbol repre- 
senting production-costs. That such 
costs do affect prices every day every 
business man knows without the help of 
an economist. 

J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 

E. Jaffrey, N. H., June 16 
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Packing the Books 


W* had reached the third and last 
trunk: I stood up straight to rest 
my tortured spine and mop my forehead. 
The heat, this evening, was unspeakable; 
Peter the parrot, happily recalling his 
tropic isle, whetted his beak on his cage 
and gave a ribald laugh. There had been 
moments since dinner when he was the 
only one on speaking terms with anybody 
else. But, with trifling exceptions, Jane 
and I had come through the ordeal with- 
out breaking off diplomatic relations. I 
had dropped one boot with a thump, and 
juggled a mid-iron which crashed to the 
floor. Then I had been caught trying to 
wrap three tennis balls in a white silk 
stocking (which was certainly not mine) 
and had been told that as a _ trunk- 
packer I am an obstacle. I believe that 
Briggs’s cartoons of “A Handy Man 
about the House” are the work of a bitter 
realist. 

A small space remained, before the 
tray went in. Jane pointed to it, and 
asked, briefly, “Books”? 

“Is that all the room there is left? 
Then we'll have to take the other bag.” 

“Nonsense. You can get a dozen books 
in there. That’s all we need: we always 
take more than we look at.” 

“Well, maybe a dozen will do—if we 
can find small ones. It’s plain we can 
not take ‘The Home Book of Verse’— 
though I would like to.” 

“It’s much too large, and heavy. We 
must have small ones, that we can take 
on walks with us; and books for me to 
take over to the tennis court and read 
aloud, while you are waiting for Jack- 
son to come. He’s always late. Besides, 
small books are best for summer—Stev- 
enson said so.” 

“It was Dr. Johnson, and it was winter. 
Otherwise you are right. He said small 
books are best to carry to the fireside— 
and I do not believe he meant summer 
firesides.” 

“I’m certain it was Stevenson.” 

“T’ll bet you it was Dr. Johnson, and 
I’ll prove it.” 

So I reached for the last volume of 
Boswell, and hunted for the reference in 
the index. But of course I came across 
the entry “Bagpipes,” and could not re- 
sist hunting it up, knowing Johnson 
would have something extra venomous to 
say about a Scotch institution like bag- 
pipes. That is the trouble with the index 
to Boswell. Next to the one in Wheat- 
ley’s edition of Pepys, it is the most dis- 
tracting in the world. I never pick up 
either without lapsing into semi-uncon- 
sciousness, and returning to earth thirty 
or forty minutes later, with three vol- 
umes in each hand, trying to hold six 
places open with as many fingers and 
thumbs, and to run down seven differ- 
ent and fascinating references which 


have caught my eye. (‘“Babies” is an- 
other interesting entry in Boswell.) Sud- 
denly I became aware that Jane was 
stuffing some useless clothing into the 
space for books, and I uttered a howl 
of protest. 

“I thought you had decided not to 
take any books,” she murmured, grief- 
stricken. 

It was necessary for me to placate her, 
and I did it by producing from behind 
a row of books a number of little, fat red 
volumes, comprising some of the less 
known works of Mr. Trollope. Jane is a 
nearly demented Trollopian, and this ad- 
dition to the trunk was to suit her taste, 
not mine. The day was when I could 
have bounded the See of Barchester with 
fair readiness, and described most of the 
intrigues of that ecclesiastical cock-pit. 
But Jane has long been graduated from 
the elementary school, and can talk by 
the hour of Phineas Finn’s parliament- 
ary career, of the Duke of Omnium, of 
Lady Glencora, Lady Mason, and the rest. 
She did not at all enjoy hearing some- 
body remark, airily, that “Cabot Lodge 
says you have to be middle-aged to read 
Trollope,” as she says that she began 
to read him at eighteen, and that that was 
not thousands of years ago. So she fell 
with cries of joy upon “The Macdermots 
of Ballycloran” and “The Bertrams” and 
decided that room could be made in the 
trunk, after all. I had another diplo- 
matic triumph when I brought out two 
small volumes of “The Early Diary of 
Frances Burney”—another of her fav- 
orite personages. Then it seemed safe 
to pander to my own tastes for ancient 
mysteries and murders long ago. This 
was “The Riddle of the Ruthvens” by 
William Roughead—a retelling of old 
tales of the kind that Stevenson and 
Andrew Lang loved to hear, of the 
Gowrie Conspiracy, of old Scotch witch- 
craft and murder cases. It is a heavy 
book and probably provoked an extra 
curse from the men who lifted the trunk. 
But Mr. Roughead, a sober Scottish law- 
yer, sound in his learning, orderly in 
his style, with a nice taste for trials and 
blood-lettings (as the books which he has 
edited go to prove) would attract me at 
any time away from the newspaper 
stories of murders. This and “Miss 
Lulu Bett’—so highly recommended— 
were the only new books we put in. 

“Now, for some small ones,” said Jane, 
“for some that we like to read over, and 
to read aloud. You never will listen to 
Trollope.” 

We agreed without difficulty upon Max 
Beerbohm’s “Zuleika Dobson,” so that we 
might revel again in the wonderful pro- 
posal of the Duke of Dorset. And we 
had the book in the Modern Library 
Series—made for summer and vacation 
reading. Calverley’s “Verses and Fly 
Leaves” went in by unanimous consent. 
We hesitated at the Leacock shelf, but 


chose “‘Nonsense Novels,” and finally de- 
cided to take “Arcadian Adventures” as 
well. I had had an adventure with a 
Swami recently, at the library, and de- 
sired to read about Ram Spudd and the 
Yahi-Bahi Society once more. Of J. A. 
Mitchell’s we took “The Last American,” 
and of Vielé’s, “The Inn of the Silver 
Moon”—a book for summer reading be- 
yond compare. Too few Americans have 
had his light touch. Jane put in Lucas’s 
“The Open Road,” for its pleasant prose 
and verse, and I made no objection (for 
I still felt uneasy about the two pounds 
of Ruthvens), although I am beginning, 
professionally, to growl about the end- 
less anthologies. Chambers’s novels are 
not small, but they are light, and we own 
two written in his golden period of inno- 
cence, long before Mr. Hearst put his 
hands upon him. One of these is little 
known to folk who think of Mr. Cham- 
bers only as the author of his later novels 
—it is “A King and a Few Dukes.” The 
other, “In Search of the Unknown’’ is 
fantastic foolery, admirable for hot 
weather. 

Richard Jefferies’s “The Story of My 
Heart,” like all good books, has achieved 
editions in small size. I have heard it 
denounced as mawkish, and it is true 
that the melancholy strain is evident. 
But it is musical prose, and, like all his 
books, one to be read in the open air. 
“Ballades and Rondeaus,” edited by Glee- 
son White—it is the only boon ever con- 
ferred upon me by a card catalogue! 
Once, desiring to write a vilanelle, or 
maybe a rondeau, for the Harvard “Lam- 
poon,” and wondering what such a thing 
might be like, I went to that dreadful 
jungle—the catalogue of the library of 
Harvard College. It directed me to Glee- 
son White’s book, where there is an 
introduction which describes these verse 
forms. But I never learned anything 
from the introduction, for I opened to 
the contents of the book itself—and what 
would anyone care for essays upon pros- 
ody after that? We put it in, and also 
“The Crock of Gold,” by James Stephens. 

The Chief Packer now said that the 
trunk was too full. But as I had taken 
“The Crock of Gold” from the shelf the 
book next to it fell down, as if it wished 
to go with us. Picking it up I saw that 
it was Maurice Baring’s “Dead Letters,” 
which I have already read four times, 
and expect and desire to read four times 
again. It should go to the country with 
us, it should. Jane said that there was 
absolutely no room. I suggested that she 
should take out her parasol, which has 
pink spots, and is a wicked object in any 
landscape. I further offered to sacrifice 
two of her waists, and a roll of some- 
thing that looked like chiffon. My gener- 
osity was received without the least pre- 
tence of interest, and in the end I carried 
“Dead Letters” in my coat pocket. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


Complexities of the Irish 


Enigma 
IRELAND AN ENEMY OF THE ALLIES? (L’/rlande 
—Enneme?) Translated from the French 
of R. C. Escouflaire. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 


HIS book belongs to a type of litera- 

_ ture which has of late just begun to 
be published, and which aims at supply- 
ing a real need. Men who have been 
exasperated by the disclosure of intrigue 
four years ago between Dublin and 
Berlin, by the horrors of Sinn Fein out- 
rage, and by the general intractableness 
of Irish agitators, are writing their re 
cantation of a sympathy they once pro- 
fessed. They tell us how a fresh survey 
of the facts has shown them that Eng- 
lish misgovernment in Ireland is much 
overstated, that ancient wrongs long 
since redressed are being trumpeted as 
if they were grievances of to-day, and 
that far less than justice is being done 
to the honesty of British statesmen. It 
is much to be desired that some such 
corrective sbould be made available, for 
the propagandists of “Ireland a Nation” 
are often unfair, and there is widespread 
delusion about that country’s real ground 
of complaint. Hence one turns with 


keen interest and expectancy to those’ 


writers who confess that they were long 
misled, and announce that their eyes have 
now been opened to the truth about Ire- 
land and the Irish. 

M. Escouflaire’s book begins with the 
question why Ireland is not on the side 
of the Allied Powers, and for the answer 
we are asked to note some psychological 
peculiarities of the Irish race. It has, 
like many other peoples, a tragic past, in 
which it suffered much oppression from 
a stronger neighbor. But, unlike other 
peoples, it still lives in that past, refus- 
ing under any circumstances and despite 
the most ample reparation to let bygones 
be bygones. When we call a thing “an- 
cient history,” says M. Escouflaire, we 
mean that it has lost much of its im- 
portance; but in Ireland people mean the 
opposite. Their persisting demand upon 
England in the twentieth century is like 
a proposal that Europe should never have 
peace until it had “liquidated all the hor- 
rors of its past, from Charles the Bold 
to the Duke of Alva, from the Sicilian 
Vespers to the Palatinate.” Moreover, 
Ireland has made the unfortunate dis- 
covery that she has a gift for interna- 
tional “acting,” by which sympathetic 
emotion may be effectively stirred, and 
she continues to play this part of the 
injured innocent with quite undeserved 
success. 

Thus the present book aims at unde- 
ceiving the public. M. Escouflaire re- 


writes Anglo-Irish history, pointing out 
the allowances which have to be made for 
some stern measures of long ago, the 
provocation which Ireland gave, the cor- 
responding sins on her own part which 
must be included in the account, the fact 
that effort after effort has been made to 
heal the sting of old wounds. So far the 
purpose of his work seems admirable, 
and it is written with a certain piquancy 
of style by which interest is held 
throughout. One must regret, however, 
that the intention is so seriously marred 
in the performance, and it is a reviewer’s 
plain duty to tell M. Escouflaire that the 
task he has set himself is very much be- 
yond his powers of criticism and his- 
torical discrimination. 

Not much can be hoped from those 
who approach this difficult subject in so 
inflamed a mood, and with knowledge so 
sadly limited. One can; of course, under- 
stand the bitterness of a Frenchman 
whose outlook is determined by the mem- 
ory of 1916, and by the thought of a 
Dublin rising so ominously timed to 
coincide with the desperate crisis of the 
Allies. But M. Escouflaire professes to 
be writing history, and he makes the 
mistake of trying to prove immensely 
too much. Having begun by accepting 
the view of anti-British extremists as 
completely established, he proceeds to the 
conclusion that it is completely refuted, 
and the simplicity of mind which made 
him so easy a victim in the first case 
has been no less fatal to his judgment in 
the second. He is aware, indeed, that 
there are fearful pages in the record of 
Anglo-Irish government, but he thinks 
they belong wholly to the period before 
1829, and that the events since then, so 
far as they were directed by English 
Conservative statesmen, are a long series 
of acts of generosity by which old griev- 
ances should have been quite obliterated 
for any race that knew what it was to be 
gratefuL For his former vision of the 
“Martyred Isle” he substitutes the vision 
of a churlish, petulant “Tragedy Queen,” 
posing before the world with the myth 
of her wrongs, and meeting every ad- 
vance by her _ best-intentioned bene- 
factors in a stubbornly vindictive spirit 
of revenge. 

It is lamentable to find an excellent 
case given away like this. Sinn Feiners 
could desire nothing better than that 
such a book should be accepted as the 
authoritative manifesto by their oppo- 
nents. M. Escouflaire’s own competence 
in this field may be judged from a few 
examples. Froude he thinks falsified his- 
tory to exalt the Irish race! Whatever 
other falsifications Froude may have 
committed, this particular one can not be 
laid to his charge, as all readers of “The 
English in Ireland” must be aware. His 
rhetoric rather suggests at times that of 
M. Escouflaire himself, as when he sneers 
at the race which can “bewail its wrongs 


in wild and weeping eloquence in the 
ears of mankind.” The rebellion of 1798 
was, it appears, specially inexcusable, be- 
cause it came at a moment when the 
Irish had been “overwhelmed with con 
cessions”; about the claim for parlia- 
mentary reform and for Catholic eman- 
cipation which had not yet been con- 
ceded, and which entered so largely into 
tne motive for rebelling, our critic has 
nothing to say. We are informed that 
“since 1829 there has been practically 
not the slightest inequality, civil or po 
litical, between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants.” Whether M. Escouflaire 
judges it equal treatment that the sole 
university worthy of the name and lavy- 
ishly endowed by state funds should have 
remained for at least half a century a 
Protestant preserve, whether he thinks 
it fair that a Protestant State Church 
should have been maintained by compul- 
sory tribute in a country four-fifths 
Catholic, whether he finds no hardship in 
the monopolizing of Crown appointments, 
civil and judicial, by a Protestant garri- 
son and in the practical penalizing by 
Crown patronage of those who adhered 
to the ancient faith, or what dates he has 
in mind for the Tithe War, the opening 
of official posts in Trinity College, and 
the first admission on terms anything 
like equal of Catholic candidates for pub- 
lic posts—about all this one is left to con- 
jecture. Macaulay, who after all was 
something of an historian in his leisure 
time, and who was not quite devoid of 
British loyalty, summed up the principle 
of those Conservatives whom M. Escou- 
flaire admires as that of yielding nothing 
to justice and everything to fear. 

But this French critic is so far from 
the spirit of his own generous nation that 
such virulence as he can spare from 
Irish agitators is poured on the head of 
English Liberals. He seems to have lit- 
tle love for Mr. Lloyd George, and he 
has an exasperating habit—perhaps bor- 
rowed from Thucydides but now largely 
obsolete—of presenting a _ statesman’s 
views by writing a speech for him, and 
declaring that this expresses his attitude 
“in effect.” He is good enough to de- 
scribe the British Prime Minister as 
“formerly an intractable Radical, sud- 
denly fired by patriotism,” and I venture 
to think that Mr. Lloyd George would 
prefer writing his own speeches rather 
than adopt the whirling words which M. 
Escouflaire puts into his mouth as an ad- 
dress to the Convention of 1917. No 
doubt an Englishman, getting up in a 
hurry an account of party strife at Paris, 
might have his facts no less obscured, 
his fictions no less radiant, his whole way 
of presenting the case no less confused 
by weak generalities and strong person- 
alities. What, for instance, can any man 
know about Charles Stewart Parnell 
who speaks of his great “oratorical tri- 
umphs”? But an Englishman would not 
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meddle in this random way with a for- 
eign field. And the present critic at 
least would be sorry if the eye of a 
German, at a loss to excuse von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg’s phrase about the “scrap 
of paper,” should light upon this French- 
man’s apology for the broken Treaty of 
Limerick: “It is too much to hope that 
a piece of parchment can prevent the 
workings of natural and popular reac- 
tions, as irresistible as the forces of 
nature”! It betrays a sad lack of self- 
criticism in the author that he let this 
sentiment escape him without noticing 
its applicability to the Prussian crime 
against Belgium. 

Thus M. Escouflaire’s book must be 
laid down with a sigh of disappointment. 
It is the sort of work which can help no 
one, a perfect specimen of how Irish mat- 
ters should not be discussed, and those 
most anxious for the object he sets be- 
fore himself should be the first to re- 
pudiate the methods by which he is seek- 
ing it. Everywhere his tone is that of 
an apologist for a super-State, enforcing 
discipline upon barbarous natives, and 
to be adored for occasional acts of clem- 
ency. We know that tone, and the world 
will listen to it no longer. The spirit 
of the new time M. Escouflaire meets 
with futile vituperation. As he glorifies 
the House of Lords for its wisdom in 
checkmating the elective Chamber, as he 
hurls scurrilous epithets at Cobden and 
Bright, at Gladstone, and Mr. Asquith, 
and even Mr. Lloyd George, as he begins 
by propounding a riddle and leaves us 
more deeply than ever in the dark about 
its solution, one hardly knows whether 
to laugh or cry. Why is the Ireland of 
1920 so different from the Ireland of 
1914? For answer we get a storm of 
abuse at the Irish temperament, and a 
volley of bad names at English states- 
men whom the misguided world has some- 
how come to respect. 

There are, it must be confessed, in 
this book things both true and im- 
portant, pungently and vividly set forth, 
which one could have wished to see apart 
from that setting of sheer nonsense by 
which truth itself is discredited, and 
that rancour of intemperateness which 
M. Escouflaire endeavors to allay but 
succeeds rather in exemplifying. He ob- 
viously thinks that he has done a 
great deal to expose a fraud, and 
there are frauds both in the Irish 
and in the anti-Irish case which need 
exposure. The present critic hates Sinn 
Fein and all its works as much as 
M. Escouflaire can hate them, but he 
would wish to see it attacked with artil- 
lery not so far out of range. The com- 
plexities of the Irish enigma still wait 
for a more delicate hand, a finer his- 
toric sense, and a better grasp of the con- 
ditions of international friendship. 

HERBERT L. STEWART 


The Mystery of Jutland 


. THE Battle or JuTLanp. The Sowing and 


Reaping of the British Navy. By Com- 
mander Carlyon Bellairs, M.P. With maps 
and diagrams. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 

OTH in Germany and in England the 

battle of Jutland was hailed as a 
victory. No sensible person long believed 
either claim. If it were a German suc- 
cess, why had Von Scheer fled to cover? 
If it were a British victory, how had the 
British fleet-—strong two for one—lost 
six big cruisers as against a battle 
cruiser and one pre-dreadnought for 
Germany? Something was wrong on the 
face of it: the Germans, for no apparent 
military reason, had conducted a rash but 
eminently successful raid, while the 
British had let slip a supreme chance to 
destroy the German fleet. Meanwhile 
the mystery has deepened because the 
British official accounts—enormous at the 
first—have subsequently dealt only in 
general terms, while the official maps 
have plainly been merest approximations. 
And Admiral Viscount Jellicoe himself 
has hardly made the darkness more vis- 
ible in his elaborate commentary on the 
battle. It appears that he was baffled by 
the flight of the Germans and the clos- 
ing in of night. Against this the well- 
informed reader will set the facts that 
after his deployment at 6.16 P. M. there 
remained three hours of daylight, while 
his battle line had at least three knots 
of speed over that of the Germans, not 
to mention double weight of salvos. 

Of this mystery Commander Bellairs 
cffers a very simple explanation. Ad- 
miral Jellicoe was repeatedly and grossly 
unenterprising. Beatty, in his own 
words, “delivered the German fleet into 
his jaws,” and he hesitated to close them. 
The facts, according to our author, are 
as follows: On May 30, 1916, Beatty’s 
three squadrons and Jellicoe’s six took 
the sea to meet the German fleet. From 
3.47, May 31, Beatty engaged Admiral 
Hipper’s battle cruisers, and followed 
him back to Von Scheer’s main fleet. 
Beatty continued the battle cruiser fight 
for two hours and a half, under fright- 
ful punishment, and about 6.16 P. M. 
moved aside, still hammering the head of 
the German line, to make place for 
Jellicoe’s fleet. Beatty still fought for 
nearly three hours more. Jellicoe, as we 
shall soon see, virtually elected not to 
fight. Practically all the damage received 
or inflicted in the battle was incurred 
or wrought by Beatty or his sup- 
porting squadron leaders, Hood and 
Evans Thomas. Jellicoe’s casualties in 
the twenty-four minutes in which he was 
partially engaged amounted to one 
shell hit on the Colossus and the crip- 
pling of the Marlborough through a 
torpedo. 

Jellicoe’s moves, as analyzed by Com- 


mander Bellairs, came to this: (1) 
Coming down from Scapa, he failed to 
establish visual links with Beatty, sev- 
enty miles ahead, and thus located the 
enemy only on contact. (2) At 5.30 
P. M. he sent Hood with four battle 
cruisers to the east to cut off possible 
retreat of the Germans to the Baltic. 
This was an unimaginative move. Hood’s 
squadron, while far too strong to be 
detached for mere reconnaissance, was 
too weak to check the supposed flight. 
That Hood actually turned up at the 
head of Beatty’s hard-pressed line 
was due to his splendid initiative and 
to good luck, with no thanks to the 
high command. (3) About six, sailing 
south in five columns of squadrons, Jelli- 
coe sighted the foe on the starboard bow, 
to the south-west. Instead of making 
the natural deployment to the right, 
which would have given him immediate 
contact with the whole German battle 
line, he deployed to the left, away from 
the enemy. The movement, begun at 
6.14 or 6.16, was effected in some twenty 
minutes. Von Scheer, seeing the formid- 
able line stretching five miles ahead 
of him, turned. Thus only the rear 
divisions of Jellicoe’s fleet were in action. 
By the time Jellicoe’s model single line- 
of-battle had been formed, the ridiculous 
situation arose that the British fighting 
fleet was steaming at 17 knots in the 
opposite direction from the fleeing Ger- 
mans. At the very moment of Jellicoe’s 
evasive deployment the Invincible, De- 
fence, and Warrior were done for. An 
aggressive deployment to the right would 
presumably have saved them. (4) Jelli- 
coe pursued what had become a retreat 
for about ten minutes, opening up an 
additional four miles between himself 
and the fleeing enemy. (5) After turn- 
ing south to regain contact, Jellicoe twice 
turned his whole formation away to avoid 
feeble destroyer attacks, and at no time 
increased his speed beyond 18 knots. (6) 
At 7.32 P. M., Beatty, being still in con- 
tact with the enemy, signalled for Jelli- 
coe’s leading squadron to join his line 
and cut off the enemy. Jerrams was not 
allowed to redeem the day by this cor- 
rect manceuvre, and the last chance for 
the great fleet to do its work of annihila- 
tion was ignored. (7) Although night 
found Jellicoe between the enemy and 
the Bight of Heligoland, with all the ad- 
vantages of speed on his side, they read- 
ily evaded him in the dark and got away 
home. Such is briefly Commander Bel- 
lairs’ case against Jellicoe. It looks like 
a true bill—like a case not for a vis- 
county, but for a court martial. Captain 
Persius’ language seems both correct and 
moderate when he writes of “the un- 
skillful handling of the British fleet un- 
der Admiral Jellicoe.” 

It should be said, however, that these 
charges are made on partial information. 
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The laymen can readily grasp the diffi- 
culty of plotting a battle on the high 
seas. Ships’ clocks differ slightly, ves- 
sels are not always correctly identified, 
bearings are sometimes bad approxima- 
tions, everything is moving together. 
Besides, the complete navy account of 
the battle has not yet appeared. On the 
other hand, most of the seven specifica- 
tions above are of too general a sort to 
be contested as facts, and nearly all are 
admitted in Viscount Jellicoe’s own book. 
For example, he elaborately defends a 
deployment which amounted to an eva- 
sion, because the obvious deployment to 
the right and towards the enemy would 
have involved punishment by destroyer 
attack and gun fire during the evolution. 
Against statistical comparisons of broad- 
sides at given theoretical moments— 
highly fallacious calculations—the ob- 
server will set the fact that Jellicoe’s 
destroyers with their heavier guns should 
handily have looked out for the German 
torpedo craft, while ship for ship his 
salvos outweighed the Germans by fifty 
per cent., and he had about three fight- 
ing ships for their two. 

Tactically Jellicoe, as our author 
clearly points out, indulged two fatal 
misconceptions—first, the oft discredited 
theory of the rigid, single line-of-battle; 
second, the illusion that a battle line five 
miles long can be tactically fought by an 
Admiral in the centre. Let us recall that 
twenty minutes after the enemy’s smoke 
appears a modern sea fight will have been 
finished. That means that the Admiral’s 
plan must be instantaneous, that the de- 
tails must be left to his squadron lead- 
ers, whose minds he must have impressed 
with his tactical principles and prefer- 
ences through years of training. Ad- 
miral Jellicoe, hesitating before the 
sweetest sight that ever met a sea fight- 
er’s eye, wondering where to place his 
mathematically correct line, affords a 
spectacle as pathetically obsolete as the 
Coliseum. Beatty had the German fleet 
headed, an ideal situation. Jellicoe had 
only to deploy towards the foe on Beatty, 
and within a half hour there would have 
been no German fleet. But he was not 
quite clear as to the situation, and the 
great fleet awaited his signal. Mean- 
while the situation was perfectly plain 
two miles to his right. Had Burney on 
the Marlborough been permitted a squad- 
ron leader’s initiative, he would immedi- 
ately have turned to the right towards 
the head of the German battle line, and 
the four other squadrons would have fol- 
lowed his move. Of course, that would 
have involved risk and certain losses, but 
the prize was the German fleet. Burney, 
as things were, merely awaited the signal 
from the bewildered Admiral on the Iron 
Duke. 

We have been assuming, with our 
author, that Jellicoe’s mission was the 
destruction of the High Seas Fleet. On 


the contrary theory, that his mission was 
to avoid a ding-dong fight, drive the 
Germans home, and continue to exert 
“passive pressure” from Scapa, all his 
moves are entirely logical. On no other 
supposition can they be justified. We 
do not know what were his instructions 
from the Admiralty. We do know that, if 
Hipper and Von Scheer had been sunk, 
the clearance of the Baltic offered merely 
technical difficulties, Russia might have 
been stiffened, the submarine menace, 
which within a year was threatening 
starvation for England, could have 
been eradicated in a few months. Who- 
ever was responsible, naval history 
hardly shows a similar example of lost 
opportunity. 

But if Jellicoe was right, then Beatty 
was entirely wrong. If his mission was 
not to lead the German fleet to destruc- 
tion—and so he undoubtedly read his 
duty—but merely to see that it was 
frightened back home, then he fought a 
fight as needless as it was heroic, and 
recklessly threw away his magnificent 
battle cruisers. In short, it was absurd 
to award viscounties to both Jellicoe and 
Beatty. Both could not be right, and 
one was unpardonably wrong. Only a 
court martial could have elicited facts 
which now remain in considerable ob- 
security. Meanwhile the presumption is 
in favor of the Admiral who acted in 
Nelson’s tradition. 


Hamilton the Democrat 
ALEXANDER HAmiLton. By Henry Jones Ford. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
IR OLIVER LODGE and others versed 
in such matters believe, as we under- 
stand, that the shades of the departed 
can not communicate with earth other- 
wise than through mediums. Few of 
these gifted ladies have time to keep up 
with current biographical and historical 
literature, and the great who have 
passed hence do not know of the efforts 
of succeeding generations to pay them a 
tribute of gratitude which their own 
either altogether withheld or grudgingly 
gave. If the spirit of Alexander Hamilton 
could read what Professor Ford says 
about him, he might feel that atonement 
had been made for much that he suffered 
in the flesh from the tongues and pens of 
Monroe, Giles, Freneau, and others of 
their way of thinking. 

This, the latest of his biographers, 
numbers him “among the greatest states- 
men the world has produced.” Well-in- 
formed foreigners like Talleyrand in his 
own era, and Oliver in ours, have so 
ranked him. In this country, Federalists 
and those who sympathize with the Fed- 
eralist tradition, have left little unsaid 
in praise of what he was and of what he 
did. 

The biographer, we believe, has always 
belonged to the party first organized by 


Jefferson, but for all that, he finds him- 
self in sympathy with much of Hamil- 
ton’s teachings. In one of the most strik- 
ing portions of his book, he points out 
that Hamilton was far more of a demo- 
crat than were many of his political op- 
ponents, founders and leaders as they 
were of the party which since the close of 
their era has called itself Democratic. 
As late as 1830, Madison and Monroe, in 
the Constitutional Convention of Vir- 
ginia, united with Marshall, in maintain- 
ing property qualifications for voting, al- 
though more than forty years before, 
Hamilton had favored the election of the 
Federal House of Representatives by uni- 
versal manhood suffrage. 

Hamilton’s wish for a strong execu- 
tive, with an absolute veto over Congres- 
sional action, and with the right to ap- 
point State Executives, may have in it 
something of appeal to the writer of that 
“Life of President Wilson” which four 
years ago was used as a campaign biog- 
raphy. He believes Hamilton’s constitu- 
tional idea to have been “plenary power 
in the administration, subject to direct 
and continuous accountability to the peo- 
ple, maintained by a representative as- 
sembly, broadly democratic in its char- 
acter,” while Jefferson wished that the 
“powers of government should be so 
divided and balanced among. several 
bodies of magistracy as that no one could 
transcend their legal limits without being 
effectually checked and restrained by the 
others.” If he is right, it seems that 
in the Presidential campaign upon which 
the country is now entering, those who 
think themselves to be followers of Ham- 
ilton will be inclined to preach the Jef- 
fersonian doctrine, while the defense of 
many of President Wilson's actions will 
lead the loyal members of his party to 
champion Hamilton’s views, whether they 
be aware of it or not. 

How Hamilton’s plan would have 
worked, no one can with certainty say. 
Although the Presidency is without some 
of the far-reaching powers he wished it 
to have, its real influence has been 
steadily growing, while that of Congress 
has been shrinking. Professor Ford 
thinks that it is quite possible that under 
such a Constitution as Hamilton planned 
the real weight of Congress would have 
been greater than it now is. It would 
almost certainly have had a far firmer 
hold upon the imagination and affection 
of the people, and in a democracy that 
counts for much. 

It must be borne in mind that Hamil- 
ton expected that the principal officers 
of the executive administration would 
draft the legislation they thought expe- 
dient, and would in person explain and 
defend it on the floor of each of the 
Houses. If throughout our history this 
practice had been actually followed, Pro- 
fessor Ford thinks Congress would be 
more rather than less powerful to-day. 
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Such a method of legislating would 
have been more dramatic and therefore 
far more likely to attract and hold public 
attention. The rejection of an important 
ministerial measure would have been a 
political event of the first order. The 
Cabinet officer responsible for it might 
not usually have lost his place, for the 
Constitution carefully guards the Presi- 
dential independence, but it is certain 
that the heads of the great executive de- 
partments under such a system would 
necessarily have had to be chosen with 
an eye to their ability to get on with 
Congress. The possession of a mind 
which would go along with that of the 
President might have been a less im- 
portant qualification. 

The precedent which has ever since 
excluded Cabinet ministers from direct 
participation with Congress in the con- 
sideration of legislation was made by 
the First Congress. In coming to its 
decision, the House followed the lead of 
Madison. Professor Ford suspects that 
he was anxious to keep Hamilton from 
the floor, because he feared that the elo- 
quent and persuasive Secretary of the 
Treasury might favor the location of the 
capital on the Susquehanna or the Dela- 
ware, rather than on the Potomac. If 
so, great consequences flowed from a 
petty cause. 

Most students of Hamilton will agree 
with the author in thinking that the 
years of his life of least worth either to 
his country or to his fame were those 
which followed the accession of Adams to 
the Presidency, although not all would 
agree that they deserved the full meas- 
ure of condemnation here visited upon 
them. The fact is, under our system of 
government, things are likely to work 
badly whenever an influential section of 
the party in power, consciously or even 
unconsciously, looks for leadership to 
some other than its President. Experi- 
ence has shown this to be almost equally 
true, whether the occupant of the White 
House be somewhat vain and altogether 
peppery, like the elder Adams, amiable 
if perchance a trifle weak, like Buchanan, 
or modest and good natured, like Taft, 
and whether the unofficial leader be a 
Hamilton, a Douglas, or a Roosevelt. 

Such difficulties are by no means un- 
known even under a parliamentary gov- 
ernment of the British type, but there 
they are usually, although of course not 
always, speedily adjusted by the simple 
expedient of calling the real head of the 
party to office. Over here we have no 
such easy way of setting things right, 
and, upon each of the three occasions re- 
ferred to, party disruption and loss of 
power was the consequence—in the first 
instance, forever; in the second, for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and in 
the third, for at least two Presidential 
terms. 

JOHN C. ROSE 


Mission Life at St. Antoine 


Le Petit Norp, or ANNALS OF A LABRADOR 
Harsour. By Anne Grenfell and Katie 
Spalding. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
HE headquarters of Dr. Grenfell’s 
medical mission in Labrador is at 

St. Antoine, situated far up on the 
eastern side of the long tongue of New- 
foundland which runs to the north. 
Among the other institutions which have 
grown up on that bleak spot is an or- 
phanage for children who would other- 
wise be utterly destitute. An English 
lady, Miss Spalding, who came out to 
take charge of it, wrote letters home to 
a friend in Scotland. Those letters, to- 
gether with some of Mrs. Grenfell’s, have 
been printed to form these annals. They 
present a very vivid, unpretending pic- 
ture of things as they really are in this 
work, viewed by a capable, energetic, 
and humorous temperament. 

Hardships not a few were this lady’s 
lot before she ever reached her station— 
seasickness, bad food, cold, wet, loss of 
luggage, expectorating men on board a 
crowded little steamer, loneliness, home- 
sickness. Of all of these she makes light, 
but they must have been real enough. 
Her post in the orphanage was no bed 
of roses. Winter lasts nine months. In 
blizzards, the thermometer falls to thirty 
below, and the snow sifts in through 
every crack and crevice of the orphan- 
age, in spite of double windows. A fire 
may be burning briskly in the kitchen 
range, and the water in the kettle frozen. 
The mere mending and darning for a 
family of three dozen sturdy children 
is a sufficient task. Looking after them 
when the whole family comes down with 
measles would seem to be beyond any 
one woman’s strength. Christianity and 
a strong sense of humor carry her 
through. Both were sorely tried, how- 
ever, when a bale of clothing donated 
by kind friends at home was found to 
consist of muslin blouses and old ladies’ 
bonnets. 

The need of such a mission must be 
apparent to all. Miss Spalding draws an 
unflattering picture of the local condi- 
tions. “There is no education worthy 
of the name, in many places no schools 
at all, and in other places half-educated 
teachers eking out a miserable existence 
on a mere pittance. This is chiefly due 
to the antediluvian custom of dividing 
the Government educational grant on a 
denominational basis. A iarge propor- 
tion of the people can neither read nor 
write. There are no roads, no means of 
communication, no doctors or hospitals 
(save the mission ones), no opportunities 
for improvement, no industrial work, 
practically no domestic animals, and on 
Labrador, taxation without representa- 
tion! There is only one hospital pro- 
vided by the Government for the whole 
of this island, and that one is at St. 


John’s, which is inaccessible to these 
northern people for the greater part of 
the year.” 

Like every other visitor to these 
shores, Miss Spalding is impressed 
with the truly Christian, boundless char- 
ity of the very poor. She instances an 
old blind Frenchman incapable of sup- 
porting himself. ‘The neighbors vie 
with each other by helping him. One 
day a load of wood will find its way to 
his door. The next a few fresh ‘turr,’ 
a very ‘fishy’ sea auk, are left ever so 
quietly within his woodshed—and so it 
goes. It is a constant marvel to me that 
these people, who live so perilously near 
the margin of want, are always so eager 
to share up.” 

The Doctor himself has provided the 
book with a series of pen-and-ink draw- 
ings, the humorous intention of which 
is more commendable than the technique. 
The frontispiece shows a steamer wal- 
lowing in tremendous seas. It might 
serve as an illustration for “The Descent 
Into the Maelstrom”; but surely no 
steamer could have carried so much sail 
in such stress of weather. 

ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN 


Unhappy Tales 


Mareen. By Patrick MacGill. New York: 
Robert M. McBride and Company. 
Harvest. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 

——— is another chapter in the 

plaintive tale of Ireland as told by 
her sons of this generation: the tale of 
Kathleen ni Houlihan, beautiful and 
adored, embodiment of an Ireland that 
might be or might have been; and the 
tale of a dull and sordid peasantry, with 
generous impulses but mean thoughts, 
ridden by the gombeen man and the 
parish priest: not, Kathleen or no Kath- 
leen, the stuff of which a free people 
is to be made. Such is the effect of the 
testimony of these young Irish poets and 
novelists. Their passionate love for Erin 
is worship of a mystical queen: a wor- 
ship disturbed and distracted by the 
sight of the unseemly drab they have to 
live with. Often, as in the recent “Clank- 
ing of Chains” of Brinsley MacNamara, 
this contrast is the overt theme of the 
story teller. With Patrick MacGill, as 
a rule, his persons keep the foreground, 
and their story embodies rather than 
merely illustrates the tragi-comic fate of 
his land. The portrait of Maureen dom- 
inates this book, though there is so much 
else in it. 

Maureen is part of the price of a de- 
cent girl’s momentary weakness. In the 
little parish of Dungarrow that price 
must be paid in full; though a broad- 
hearted parish priest (for whom we are 
grateful) tempers the wind as he may. 
Mother and daughter are devoted to each 
other. The mother dies when Maureen 
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has come to full maidenhood. There is 
a tiny property for her, but she now feels 
the odium of her birth and wishes to 
leave Dungarrow. Love in the person of 
the manly Cathal Cassidy is at her feet; 
but she thinks herself not good enough. 
After some uneasy experiences at ser- 
vice “beyont the mountains,” she returns 
to Dungarrow; and love and happiness 
seem to be near when a brutal fate, work- 
ing equally through her Irish innocence 
and the Irish villainy of the unspeakable 
Columb Ruagh, smears her out of inno- 
cence and life together, as a careless 
hand crushes an insect on a window pane. 
Ireland is left, the Ireland of fine 
dreams and of squalid Dungarrow, to 
produce other Cathals and Columbs and 
Maureens, fated to mutual destruction, 
while time endures. In a way 
Maureen may be taken as a symbolic 
Kathleen, the hapless soul of that un- 
easy land; but she may better stand as a 
human portrait of appealing reality. 
Cathal and his fellow Sinn Feiners may 
drill and plot and make their ill-judged 
demonstrations for a free Ireland. It is 
in the body of Maureen that the Ireland 
of to-day has its being and, perhaps, ful- 
fills its sad destiny. 

For me there is less health and more 
melodrama in Mrs. Ward’s latest and last 
novel, “Harvest.” This also is the story 


of a woman’s hapless fate; but while — 


Maureen in her simple dignity is a tragic 
figure, Rachel Henderson, when all is said 
a feeble soul in a splendid body, never 
really rises above pathos. You may fall 
in love with her, but she is not lovable; 
you may credit her with good qualities, 
but they are not summed up in character. 
To give the story in bare outline is to 
suggest a scenario for the movies. In- 
genue marries gentleman villain, dis- 
covers his true character, rebels, is 
abused, escapes, gets a divorce. This 
takes place in Canada. She goes back 
home under her maiden name, becomes 
a wartime woman farmer, prospers, 
loves again, is about to be happy; when 
re-enter villain, hard up, heartless, black- 
mails her, she pays him five hundred 
pounds to keep away. She has told her 
soldier-lover, Ellesborough, of her former 
marriage. But she has not told him 
“all”; namely, that in the confusion and 
distress of her first divorced days she 
has been the temporary, quite temporary, 
mistress of a second man. The villain 
knows all, and knows or suspects that 
Ellesborough is ignorant. After bribing 
him, Rachel realizes her impossible posi- 
tion, with an early war-wedding in sight; 
writes a letter to Ellesborough telling 
him “all’’; Ellesborough gulps again, and 
flies to take her in his arms; where she 
is shot to death by the opium-crazed and 
half-jealous husband. The author ap- 
pears to have a suspicion that this may 
be as good a solution as can be hoped for 
in the circumstances: “Had it been after 


all ‘deliverance’ for Rachel from this 
‘troublesome world,’ and the temptations 
that surround those who are not strong 
enough for the wrestle that Fate sets 
them—that a God appoints them?” But 
the truth is that, save in our acceptance 
of that glamour of physical health and 
beauty with which her creator strives to 
invest her, there is little in this Rachel 
to engage us deeply. She is a quite ordi- 
nary weak young woman with, for all we 
know, extraordinary looks, who tries to 
dodge the consequences of her weakness, 
finally confesses, and is forgiven; also 
shot, which doesn’t matter much, one way 
or the other. Single-hearted Maureen 
rather than the muddled Rachel inspires 
in us the deeper pity and terror which 
alone may ennoble our delving into the 
mysteries of passion and of death. I 
for one should be unhappy if it were 
necessary for me to remember Mrs. Ward 
by this book. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


The Run of the Shelves 


Books of the Week 


[Selected by Edmund Lester Pearson, 
Editor of Publications, New York 
Public Library.] 


Lire or Lorp KircHENER, by Sir George 
Arthur. Macmillan. 

In three volumes. The size is 
justified in the biography of a man 
of action, whose career is so recent 
as to leave plentiful material. Pre- 
sumably authentic, and intensely 
interesting. 





THe Peace ConFERENCE Day sy Day, 
by Charles T. Thompson. Brentano. 


The author was Superintendent 
of the Foreign Service of the As- 
sociated Press in Paris. It is a 
diary, beginning with President 
Wilson’s arrival in France. 


FoLttow THE Little Pictures, by Alan 
Graham. Little, Brown. 
A novel of mystery and buried 
treasure for the lovers of puzzles. 











“TF DON’T like it,” said an Anglican 

clergyman concerning the Salvation 
Army, “but between you and me, I think 
God likes it.” 

So will many readers feel about “The 
Life of General William Booth,” by 
Harold Begbie (Macmillan), those at 
least who are not in complete sympathy 
with “old fashioned” evangelical religion 
—and it is safe to say that there are 
fewer now than there were fifty years 
ago who look to the Blood of the Lamb 
for cleansing from sin, in whose thought 
hell stanas as something more shrivel- 
ingly real than the colored lights of pul- 
pit dramatics. A liberal in religion, 


especially if he be somewhat fastidious 
in his tastes, will feel in reading the first 
part of this biography a somewhat forced 
sympathy. We know that the Salvation 
Army does almost literally a world of 
good, and we always drop our quarters 
into the tambourine when it jingles un- 
der our noses, but we do not propose to 
make ourselves uncomfortable about it. 
To any except the elemental mind (for 
which it was planned), its crudity has no 
appeal until it becomes monumental. So 
in the first part of the biography the 
reader is oppressed by an atmosphere 
like that of Zion Chapel in Browning’s 
“Christmas Eve,” distracted by it so that 
he misses the very beauty he is seeking, 
that of a completely unselfish spirit. 
“Historians of the nineteenth een- 
tury,” says Mr. Begbie, “will probably 
pay some attention to the architecture of 
Nonconformity—this deliberate effort of 
the religious conscience to do without 
aids, this evident suspicion and dislike 
of beauty, this rather hard and insensible 
insistence on utility. More than 
a touch of the Puritan is in this early 
Victorian architecture of Nonconform- 
ity.” It is the architecture of Booth’s 
own spirit. He was, we are told, “not 
greatly concerned with nature, and per- 
haps even less with literature and art,” 
he “resoiutely turned his back upon 
science, and, like St. Paul, determined 
to know nothing but Christ, and Him 
crucified.” It was a narrow channel, but 
its narrowness gave the spirit half its 
force. At first the force was not great, 
but it was absolutely unquenchable; its 
flow was ceaseless, and to dam it back 
was only to lend it power. It has carried 
its priesthood and ablution to almost 
every earthly shore, and incidentally it 
carried William Booth from behind the 
counter of a pawnbroker’s shop into the 
palaces of kings. It is the type of the 
Puritan spirit in its intensity in all 
things, in the conviction of religious 
truth, the indefatigable zeal for pro- 
selyting, the will never to submit but 
to do good to everybody whether any- 
body wants it or not. In its minor as- 
pects it commands only annoyance. If 
it is misguided it is disastrous—‘Lord, 
do Thou guide us aright,” says the 
Puritan prayer, “for Thou knowest that 
whether we be right or wrong we be 
ve:y determined.” Only when it is suc- 
cessful, when it moves a Crusade, plants 
a continent, abolishes slavery, does it 
command admiration. At the end of Mr. 
Begbie’s two volumes one is left in no 
doubt that General Booth was successful. 
The conviction might have been obtained 
with fewer words; for the general reader 
there are rather too many “interesting 
cases” of conversion described in the 
more or less technical diction of revival- 
ism, too much journalism in the way of 
press clippings and tributes from royalty. 
But the record as a whole is an inspiring 
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one of heroic achievement against heavy 
odds, and the portrait is successfully 
drawn, for through details that might 
tend to obscure it the figure shines 
clearly of the man of intense spirit, of 
uncompromising sincerity (no one can 
doubt it now), undiminishing sensibility 
and sympathy, and large vision of his 
chosen task. 


The rpersonality of the author of 
“Democracy” and “Passion”’—the latter 
was reviewed in one of our recent issues 
—is as interesting as his novels. Shaw 
Desmond is an Irishman on his father’s 
side. His mother is an Englishwoman, 
who comes of a French Huguenot fam- 
ily—La Fontaine. He was originally in 
“big business,” and at twenty-three—he 
is now forty-three—was secretary to, 
and, later, director in, five or six limited 
liability companies in London. He writes 
in a private letter: 

I always really hated business but wanted 
to “make good” and get as soon as possible 
to my real work—writing, which I began in 
1912, and public speaking. I lived the first 
ten years of my life in Ireland and still 
think it “God’s country,” with America a 
good second. I can say without affectation 
that I love America and her people, and am 
one of those who believe that she is not 
primarily a money-getter—the common su- 
perstition—nor boasting. The only Ameri- 
cans who boast that I have met are those 
living in Europe. I have great hopes for 
her future in art; and the reading quality of 
the American public is some sixty or seventy 
per cent. above that of England—why I do 
not know—so that my stories, which some 
of the best critics on this side have said are 
unique in their way, stand a poor chance 
of recognition here. I have begun on some 
plays, one of which—“My Country”—will, I 
hope, soon be performed here by the Peo- 
ple’s Theatre Society upon the executive of 
which I am. I may add that “Passion,” like 
all my books, is “a story without a plot.” 
People call them novels—a detestable word. 

Mr. Desmond wrote for many years for 
the leading European newspapers, re- 
views, etc.; stood for Parliament as an 
Independent Socialist against Cabinet 
Minister John Burns in the 1910 election 
and “got badly beaten after six days give 
and take.” 

Mr. Desmond has lectured in many 
countries, meeting with special success 
during the war in Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. He speaks Danish fluently, 
having lived in Copenhagen for a long 
time and being married to the Danish 
writer Karen Ewald, daughter of the 
late Carl Ewald, the novelist and poet. 
In fact his first book—“Fru Danmark” 
(Mother Denmark)—appeared in 1917 
in Danish and came out later in Eng- 
lish as “The Soul of Denmark.” We may 
add that the American public will soon 
be able to judge of Mr. Desmond’s ability 
as a lecturer, as he is to make a tour in 
this country in the autumn, beginning at 
New York. 


From the window of your room in the 
Hotel d’Angleterre at Rouen, you look 
(Continued on page 682) 




















NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


NOW AT YOUR BOOKSELLERS ! 


THE WIND BETWEEN THE WORLDS 


By ALICE BROWN 


A swiftly moving plot and dramatic action evolves against the background of 
automatic writing and communication with the dead. A timely novel of extraordinary 
interest in which the crisp realities of daily experience play against the dubious dis- 
coveries of a pseudo scientist. 


American Guide Book to France and Its 


Battlefields $3.50 


By Lieut.-Col. E. B. Garey, A. E. F.; Lieut.-Col. O. O. 


Ellis, A. E. F.; Lieut.-Col. R. V. D. Magoffin, O. R. C. 
With a foreword by Major- General Leonard Wood 


A new and practical guide book, giving especial attention to the battlefields of 
the Great War, and thoroughly dependable in matters of civil and military history. 


The Human Factor in Industry 
By Lee K. Frankel, Ph.D. 


Third Vice-President of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
AND 

Alexander Fleisher, Ph.D. 

Assistant Secretary of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


A keen and comprehensive analysis of personnel work in industry from the 
standpoint of better codperation between employer and employee. A book of distinct 
practical value to the business man as well as the general public. 


Helping Men Own Farms 
By Elwood Mead $2.25 


An authoritative survey of government aid in land settlement, discussing the 
history of past attempts in this country and in Europe, with especial reference to 
present conditions. 


By Marguerite Wilkinson $1.50 
‘A series of remarkable poems written with freedom, passion and beauty. One of 
the most original productions of the recent poetic renaissance. 


Marion Frear’s Summer 
By Margaret Ashmun $1.75 


An exceedingly amusing book for girls by the author of the famous Isabel 
Carleton series. 


Occasional Papers and Addresses of an 


American Lawyer 
By Henry W. Taft $2.50 


A timely volume containing brilliantly written and carefully thought out conclusions 
on the most important national and political questions now agitating the public mind. 


A Service of Love in War Time 
By Rufus M. Jones $2.50 
An inspiring interpretation and history of the work of the American Friends 


during the war in rebuilding homes, reviving agriculture, reconstructing devastated 
areas and saving the lives of children. 


The Religious Consciousness 
By James Bissett Pratt $4.00 


A thorough and comprehensive analysis of the religious consciousness from the 
standpoint of an unbiased observer who is closely acquainted with the entire literature 
of the subject. 
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(Continued from page 681) 
down on the deck of a slender little 
steamer at its dock in the Seine. It is 
there in the evening, but when you open 
the shutters after your breakfast in bed 
it is gone. Thereafter it lingers in your 
mind, and whenever you think of it you 
wish you had cut loose from your care- 
fully planned itinerary and taken that 
little boat down the Seine to Havre. If 
you missed the journey when you were 
there, you may take it, turned end for 
end, between the covers of Anna Bow- 
man Dodd’s “Up the Seine to the Bat- 
tlefields” (Harpers). It is a rather 
sentimental little journey. Episodes are 
of the slenderest; emotional contracts are 
light. Placid shores, dim rich cities, an- 
cient villages, drift by in tones a trifle 
too pale, dimmed rather than enriched 
by the atmosphere through which Mrs. 
Dodd shows them. They gain, however, 
by the historical background against 
which here and there they are sketched, 
the flight of royalty deposed, the funeral 
barge of the exiled Emperor, the storied 
towers of Jumiéges, the death of the Con- 
queror. Unfortunately Mrs. Dodd’s style 
is too hasty—at points it is positively 
slipshod—to carry the finer effects that 
would make for complete success in such 
work as this. But the book is enticing 
for its review of the little French towns, 
churches, towers, and abbeys, the love of 
which is now so widespread in the United 
States. And reading it makes you cer- 








International Minds 
and the Search 
for the Restful 


By GUSTAV POLLAK 


Author of ‘‘Fifty Years of American Idealism,” 
“The Hygiene of the Soul,” etc. 

A series of essays just issued on 
the importance of preserving an 
international point of view in 
literature. Among the subjects 
treated are: 

Literature and Patriotism ; 
Goethe’s Universal Interests; 
Grillparzer’s Originality ; Sainte- 
Beuve’s Unique Position ; 
Lowell: Patriot and Cosmopoli- 
tan; Permanent Literary Stand- 
ards; Feuchtersleben the Phi- 
losopher, etc. 


Price $1.50, postage 8 cents 
At all bookstores and 


THE NATION PRESS, Inc. 


20 VESEY STREET, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















tain of one thing, when next you are at 
Havre or Rouen nothing earthly shall 
prevent you from taking that little boat 
on the Seine. 

The Columbia University Press is re- 
sponsible for the American edition of the 
“English-Speaking Brotherhood and the 
League of Nations,” by Sir Charles 
Walston (emendation for Waldstein). 
This work is partly a re-issue of an 
earlier book, the “Expansion of West- 
ern Ideals and the World’s Peace,” pub- 
lished in 1899, partly a sheaf of lectures 
and articles of very recent date, among 
which “Nationality and Hyphenism” and 
the “Next War, Wilsonism and Anti-Wil- 
sonism” are the most conspicuous. Sir 
Charles is coolly, soberly, even-tem- 
peredly, but resolutely bent on the aboli- 
tion of war by some form of international 
concert. He is, in a word, the prose 
idealist, a man much more likely to serve 
us in our present straits than the prose 
realist or the poetic idealist. What he 
wants, however, is not a League of 
Nations so called, but a Supernational 
Court backed by Power. But his Court 
remains rather indistinct, and the armies 
that enforce its decisions are phantom- 
like. This is a criticism, not of his plan, 
but of his exposition, and his allotment 
of four pages to so incidental and ines- 
sential a point as the employment of 
Latin as an international tongue makes 


‘one rather impatient of his meagreness 


on larger matters. Sir Charles is a 
zealous advocate of a closer bond between 
Great Britain and the United States. Up 
to the present hour the world, in his 
judgment, has been saved by the leader- 
ship of Great Britain. Between this mo- 
ment and the establishment of a Super- 
national Court it is to be saved by the 
concerted leadership of Great Britain 
and America. 


There is a steadying influence, for all 
but the craziest minds, in the contempla- 
tion of the experiments and failures of 
the past. There rise in these as in a 
mirror the Utopian visions of our own 
day; but we see, too, the plunge into 
reality, the maddened vonflict to carry 
through, the crash and the chaos. And 
then we see the same old human nature 
calmly resurgent, a little dishevelled for 
a time; but unshaken. The pity is that 
those who need the lesson can not see it; 
they are sure that they have found the 
pinch of difference needed to make the 
prescription a success for the admittedly 
sick world. Yet such simple, direct, 
short statements as Ameen Rihani’s 
“Descent of Bolshevism” (Boston, Strat- 
ford Co.) may reach some who would 
never look at formal histories. It is built 
on pungent axioms of the marketplace, 
and its sketches of previous Bolshevist 
dreamers and their uprisings, all of the 
nearer East except that of the European 
Illuminati of the eighteenth century, are 


not obscured by details or historic dubi- 
tations. He tells his stories roundly and 
underlines his morals blackly; but his 
essential facts are sound. 


It is evident that the Indian stories of 
“F. W. Bain” are filled, for many people, 
with a very subtle and hardly describable 
attraction. It is almost the physical and 
yet ethereal attraction of a perfume; and 
on perfumes, still less than on tastes, can 
there be disputing. Perfumes, too, are 
on the border line of the sensuous and 
the sensual; few have in them the clean, 
free breath of moorland winds, and they 
pass rapidly into the intoxicating mias- 
mas of the hothouse. So it is in these 
stories, with their mingling of realism 
and the fairy tale, of human passions and 
oriental lay-figures. The last, which has 
just appeared, “The Substance of a 
Dream” (Putnam), will please those 
whom the others have pleased. It is very 
feminine; sensuous to the point of orgies 
of kissing; sensual with soul-huntings 
and languors and faintings; fleshly in 
artistic ecstasies; and psychological in 
imaginative suggestion. Its ‘“fabula” 
is evidently Indian; its mise-en-scéne 
shows good knowledge of Indian mythol- 
ogy; but its human characters are not 
convincingly oriental and their motives 
are sicklied over with western mysticism 
and questionings. As for the author— 
aut femina aut diabola! She knows too 
much about women and, still more, 
thinks too meanly of them—is too un- 
fair to them—to be aught else herself. 
As Southey’s sturdy English nature 
stood out from and over his ‘‘Kehama,” 
so here—the very woman. Hers, too, is 
a western nature with western yearn- 
ings, guessings, graspings, but bound, 
too, with western inhibitions. No Ori- 
ental would have stopped and found 
heaven where it is found for a moment 
here; Orientals are of a more natural 
mind and more direct. 


It is in its cities that a country’s in- 
tellectual life flourishes. To be deprived 
of them means to lose the nurseries of 
national culture. That is the sad plight 
to which Hungary is reduced by the 
terms of the peace treaty. To Rumania, 
to Jugoslavia, to Czechoslovakia she has 
to cede a number of towns of purely or 
preponderantly Hungarian populations, 
such as Komarom, the native town of 
the novelist Jokai, Kassa, sacred to the 
memory of Prince Rakoczy; Presburg, 
where the Hungarian Kings were 
crowned; Szabadka, Nagyvarad, Temes- 
var, Klausenburg, are all lost to the 
country and to Hungarian literature, as 
a ban is laid on the import of Magyar 
books. The sale of the published output 
is thus restricted to Budapest and to 
the countryside, where the demand for 
books is limited. The Hungarian people 
are, apparently, in danger of intellectual 
starvation. 
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Early June 
\TOW is the season of perfumes. In 
i the country the clover; in the city, 
roses, honeysuckle, syringa; and in one’s 
garden all of these with the peonies and 
iris. 

The breeze as it comes from the south- 
ward smells as if on its way it had gath- 
ered the sweetness of millions of flowers 
and borne it northward as promise of 
beauty to follow. 

Come open my east porch door with me 
to-morrow morning when the shadows 
are long and every grass blade holds a 
dew-drop, and be greeted by the fra- 
grance of the Trier rose that is climbing 
up the side of the portal, and you will 
stand still with me just smelling. The 
warming sun, opening the coming buds, 
seems to draw out every whiff of sweet- 
ness and offer it to greet the morning. 
Or shall we go out the west door into 
the honeysuckle, or the front door to 
the south, where comes the evasive yet 
penetrating fragrance of the Russian 
olive mingled with syringa? 

Everywhere the birds are singing. 
The sun shines through the iris border, 
turning blue lavenders to pinks and pur- 
ples to glowing wine, red like the red 
of old stained glass. 

East of the garden itself the syringa 
hedge is flooding the surrounding air 
with an almost overpowering sweetness. 
The colors, the freshness, the fragrance 
are intoxicating. One’s artist soul gazes 
spellbound from fluted petal to sunlit 
green. Flower colors against the sun- 
light! See where the light passing 
through a petal is reflected and reflected 
back and forth until the whole flower 
head seems to glow as with an inward 
light of its own, as if a bit of sun were 
there imprisoned in its heart. The color 
of reflected shadows, true shadows, sun- 
light itself, defy the palette and enthrall 
the eye. The beauty is bewildering, con- 
fusing, almost crushing. Do you feel a 
little dazed by such superlatives? This 
is what I would convey to you, something 
penetrating, saturating, almost  over- 
powering. 

It seems as if the weather man felt 
that heaven was getting too near earth, 
and that something must be done to keep 
us from being too happy; so he always 
arranges that the opening of the peonies 
shall be the signal for showers. As the 
clouds gather and darken, we rush from 
the house to pick the half open buds to 
save them from such desecration. One 
gathers and gathers until the house will 
hold no more, and every guest is im- 
pressed into taking away an armful to 
preserve us from suffocation by sweet- 
ness. Still one carefully scans the border 
o’er and o’er to see if more may not be 
planted somewhere. 

Have you ever smelt miles and miles 
(Continued on page 684) 





To understand and discuss intelligently this vital question 
you, as an American citizen and voter, should read 
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PEACE CONFERENCE 
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By CHARLES T. THOMPSON 
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COL. E. M. HOUSE 
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By Guy 


A sane, penetrating study of 
the elements which make Ameri- 
canism a reality and a powerful 
force in the world. It discusses 
the frontier origin of the Ameri- 
can tradition and points out the 
present day need for liberalism 
rather than radicalism or conserv- 
atism. Mr. Emerson presents his 
ideas in this book with freshness, 
vitality and a fine sense of the 
actual and of the possible. 





EMERSON 


The author believes that the 
present tendencies toward unrest 
cannot be combatted by suppres- 
sion, but must be met by a definite 
effort to stimulate constructively 
American loyalty and cooperation 
through education in the funda- 
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lems such as the industrial prob- 
lem, the political problem, and 
the machinery of publicity. 
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of clover? Pink clover, standing tall, 
ready to cut, and the low white clover 
growing in the pastures? That is the 
way the country smells now, alternating 
with the newly mown alfalfa lying loose, 
not piled up with its white hats on to 
protect it from the showers. The wheat 
is so tall one can no longer see its comb- 
ings and some of it is heading. The 
corn runs a thread of green along the 
furrows or radiates off in perfect geo- 
metrical lines opposite one’s eyes as one 
drives by. 

Everywhere the green this year is su- 
perbly dense and dark. The elms along 
the streams can hardly hold their plumes 
of leaves, they are so heavy, and every- 
where the growth is lush and rank. The 
wheat against the purple black or culti- 
vated corn fields, the corduroy of the 
potatoes, the pastures, and the oats 
change and glow under the passing cloud 
shadows; the near hedgerow stands out 
against the distant blues, the patch- 
work of the fields upon the receding 
ridge; all is so varied, so abundant, one 
feels the electricity of growth. It is so 
vast, so strong, so rich, so very beautiful. 
A mound of honeysuckle on a farmer’s 
gate post reminds one that the city, too, 
is sweet with fragrance on almost every 
wall and portico. 

At this season I can not understand 
why every one does not havé a garden. 
What are moles, caterpillars, and the per- 
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sistent aphis when such as this may be 
produced? Should we become too happy, 
too stodgy, complacent, self-satisfied if 
none of these had been put here for our 
tormenting? I suppose so, I fear that 
an all-wise Providence knew what must 
be done to keep us growing on the way 
to heaven. Probably without them we 
should sit all day agaze, sometimes think- 
ing, but more often just “a-settin’.” 

No gardener out here can just “set”; 
victory is only to the vigilant and 
valiant. Between the weather, the wild 
young rodents that stalk above and 
scramble below ground, the world of 
fliers and crawlers, one has plenty of 
occupation. When I once was told that 
the mole was more prolific than the 
guinea pig, for a moment I almost gave 
up gardening. But my sporting instinct 
to win out came to my aid. 

Our gardening has peculiar exhilara- 
tions about it unknown in the East be- 
cause it is yearly so varied. When we 
have a warm, moist spring, like life in 
a greenhouse, poppies think they are hol- 
lyhocks and hollyhocks aspire to emulate 
the tower of Babel, with similarly disas- 
trous results. Sometimes one’s border 
plants become “masses,” and sometimes 
one’s masses become handsome sticks of 
witheredness. It is never monotonous. 

I once grew a little neat sunflower four 
feet high with small flowers on the end 
of every branch and I thought what a 
nice hedge it would make between me 
and my neighbor. I planted it. That 
year we had a wet season, and my hedge 
grew eleven feet tall with wild arms 
sticking out in every direction, the flow- 
ers at their ends looking about the size of 
buttons. I had forgotten that the year 
before it had not rained much from May 
to August. And one year my annual 
poppies lived through the winter and 
came to bloom in May along with all 
the blue pinks of the peonies, sweet 
william, and spice pinks. It was per- 
fectly magnificent, but it was not just 
what I had intended. Of course, in June 
I had nothing, but no one could say I 
had not had poppies. I fastened my 
eyes on the hollyhocks, which had grown 
twice the height of any proper holly- 
hock, and felt as if giants were standing 
all round the yard daring me to murmur 
a single word about the poppies. 

We do not have the gardens of Europe, 
the neatness produced by the middle- 
aged, trained gardener, the cut hedges, 
the grass paths, not a hair ever out of 
line. No, we certainly do not. If we 
did, we should not be true to our souls, 
which express themselves in gardens just 
as well as in rooms. Besides, we have 
not gardened as long as we have without 
learning that many things can be done 
but that some are impossible. The great 
force that grows the food to feed the 
world is not to be held down inside a 
garden bed. When it feels the urge, it 





pushes all man-puny forces aside and 
thrusts up fierce green arms into the 
sun. One is awed, almost terrified, to 
see the resistless strength with which 
it goes about its business. 

Our gardens are like our cities and 
our lives. Full of beauty, full of prom- 
ise, but incomplete, irregular. They lure, 
they baffle, but still they beckon. What 
one creates one loves, the force to grow 
more beauty lies at hand; it is for us 
to choose whether weeds or flowers shall 
be the output. It calls, and more and 
more are answering. 


E. G. H. 


Drama 


‘“The Merchant of Venice’’ 
at the Playhouse 


“FNHE Merchant of Venice” took its 
place among the prophylactics of 
cancer when the generosity of many the- 
atrical people gave a benefit to the Amer- 
ican Society for the prevention of that 
disease on the evening of June 10th at 
the Playhouse. The American Society 
slipped a pamphlet into each programme, 
in which, with great frankness on ugly 
symptoms and great emphasis on tiny 
ones, it gave us all to understand that 
cancer was hardly farther from us than 
Shylock’s knife from Antonio’s breast. 
“You must prepare your bosom for the 
knife” said the American Society, in 
effect, to us. Now I respect the Society 
and I would certainly rather forward 
than retard its propaganda; but they had 
offered me in exchange for good money 
a good time, and I had, and still have, 
a slight sense of a wrong in the discovery 
of a death’s head in the golden casket. 
The performance, in spite of certain 
roughnesses which leisure or repetition 
would have planed away, was an agree- 
able one. In one major point it was 
more agreeable and very probably more 
Elizabethan than the accepted high-class 
representation of the drama. The mod- 
ern Shylock has outgrown or overgrown 
the play. He would subdue, dominate, 
and darken the entire action, if the play, 
like Jessica, did not evade his mastery by 
an escape to Belmont where it recovers 
its spirits in the gayety of Portia. But 
the Shylock of Mr. Edmund Waldman is 
a mild Shylock. The make-up is more 
sordid than terrible; it is the face one 
might expect to find behind the curtain 
at the entrance of an Italian cathedral 
or on the lowest step of the stairway 
leading to the “Elevated” in New York. 
He is an unpleasantness rather than a 
horror in the play. We trust our Shake- 
speare, and we are quite assured that 
this land rat or water rat, whichever he 
may be, will not be suffered finally to 
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have his evil way with well-dressed and 
handsome people. 

The performance, accordingly, under- 
goes a kind of release, it resumes its na- 
tive elasticity. The Shakespearean Ven- 
ice asserts its spell—that magical Venice, 
in which the merchandise is silks and 
spices, and the merchants are dreamers, 
and the spendthrifts poets and phil- 
osophers, and the serving-maids ladies, 
and the ladies (anticipating our own 
time) doctors, and the roysterers gentle- 
men, in which the talk shines with rings 
and jewels, and fortunes come and go 
with the lightsomeness of cavaliers. The 
minor parts fell in with this impression. 
The Bassanio was rich voiced, the Lo- 
renzo was very handsome, the Jessica was 
delicately right, the Launcelot was crisp 
in resilience, the Gratiano abounded— 
somewhat overbounded—in torpedoes, 
and the Duke was perfect in a straitened 
part. 

Miss Laura Walker made a somewhat 
unequal Portia. Neither her face nor 
her voice is markedly expressive. On the 
other hand, there was a freedom—some- 
times a felicity—in her action which 
seemed to overflow and break down the 
limits of the personality suggested by 
the face and voice. In the trial scene 
she was really good. She attempted no 
more masculinity than a clever woman 
could easily and evenly compass, and her 
adherence to this form of masculinity 
was faithful. Miss Walker takes her act- 
ing seriously enough to know that Portia, 
too, would take Portia’s acting seriously, 
that she would not allow the woman to 
become visible through the transparen- 
cies of the boy. 

There is one point in the handling of 
the fifth act which lures me into inci- 
dental criticism. It is a criticism of the 
current practice rather than of the Play- 
house actors, for whose adhesion to that 
practice in a single night’s benefit per- 
formance no excuse is required. The 
fifth act in “The Merchant of Venice” is 
an idyl. Now if an idyl is indigestible at 
eleven P. M.—an hour at which diges- 
tion, physical or mental, is rebellious— 
let us frankly and curtly stop the play 
with Act IV. But if we dare the idyl, 
let us not flee from our own valor 
by playing it at a quickstep through 
which its suave and sumptuous grace is 
snatched from the pursuing ear and eye. 
“The Merchant of Venice” will not bear 
the spur. It is leisurely everywhere, 
even in the tense court scene it is delib- 
erate. It is stately in its very joyous- 
ness; its relation to “Twelfth Night” or 
“As You Like It” is precisely like that 
of Portia to Viola or Rosalind, an equal 
merriment reposing on a larger dignity. 
That dignity is lost when the play scamp- 
ers and scurries through an unceremoni- 
ous fifth act to a precipitate end. 


O. W. FIRKINS 
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EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


Research and Organization 


HAVE read Dr. James Rowland An- 
gell’s very interesting article on “Or- 
ganization in Scientific Research” in the 
Weekly Review. Will you permit me, as 
one vitally interested in this important 
subject, to offer a few observations 
thereon? 

The National Research Council origi- 
nated in the fertile brain of Dr. George 
L. Hale, the very eminent astrophysicist 
and the foreign secretary of the National 
Academy of Sciences. The writer was 
present at the meeting of the National 
Academy at which Dr. Hale unfolded 
his idea, and has been familiar with the 
history of the National Research Coun- 
cil from the start. 

Undoubtedly a certain amount of or- 
ganization is a good thing. Dr. Hale 
came to this idea after a very consider- 
able experience with the organization of 
astrophysics. Astronomy, or astrophy- 
sics is a science very well adapted for co- 
operative organization. The sky presents 
itself to us in the form of a spherical 
surface, every portion of which is geo- 
metrically similar to every other portion 
of the same size. I can see the North 
Star, but I can not see the southern stars. 
How natural it is, therefore, if we wish 
to make a photographic map of the 
heavens, to divide up the whole celestial 
sphere into regions, of course not of 
equal differences in declination and right 
ascension, but into regions of equal area, 
and distribute them among the observa- 
tories of the world that have telescopes 
of a standard size and can take photo- 
graphs that can afterwards be aggre- 
gated into a great star map. Nothing 
simpler, or more proper. Also, the de- 
termination of stellar spectra may be 
organized in the same way. 

The late Professor Pickering of Har- 
vard was an eminent exponent of co- 
operation. He was very largely inter- 
ested in the photometry of the stars. In 
fact, he once said in the presence of the 
writer, during a meeting of the Rumford 
Committee of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences in Boston, that he had 
just made his millionth setting of his 
photometer on stars. I thought at the 
time that this was an admirable example 
of how not to do it, inasmuch as, after 
the first few thousand settings, the thing 
might easily have been hired out to an 
inferior man leaving Professor Picker- 
ing free to do the thinking part for 
other people. However, he did enough 
planning, so we will let that go. His 
plan was to get the Rumford Committee 
to allocate funds for the construction of 
a number of his photometers, which were 
then distributed to observatories where 
there was a person who could make the 


observations and a telescope that the pho- 
tometer could be placed upon. In this 
way a large amount of codperative re- 
search was carried out. 

Another example is the International 
Geodetic Union. It is very obvious that 
if the shape and properties of the earth 
are to be determined this must be done by 
codperation between observers who are 
widely distributed over the surface of 
the earth. In the same category are ob- 
servations of the tides, and all observa- 
tions which are secular in their nature; 
I mean by that, which have to be waited 
for and which can not be caused to re- 
produce themselves in the laboratory or 
at the volition of any of the observers. 
No scientific King Knut can cause the 
tide to answer to the request, “Please 
repeat that last experiment.” There is 
nothing to do but to wait for to-morrow’s 
tide, next year’s tide, the tide of next 
century. Tidal work then is an admirable 
example adapted for codperation, not only 
simultaneously in space, but posteriorly 
in time. 

The subject of hygiene and medicine, 
as mentioned by Dr. Angell, is also an 
excellent example. During war all sorts 
of research must be done on the hurry- 
up plan, which is best promoted by co- 
operation more or less military in na- 
ture. In time of peace, however, things 
are far otherwise. Many of the branches 
of science are not very well adapted to 
the codperative method, carried out on 
a large scale. To be sure, one of the 
most successful undertakings of this sort 
was that carried out by M. Solvay, the 
great Belgian chemist, who, a few years 
before the war, had the very ingenious 
and generous idea of inviting a certain 
limited number of the élite physicists of 
the various countries of Europe to meet 
in Brussels, where he entertained them 
in a hotel hired by himself for the pur- 
pose, and got them to discuss the most 
important physical questions of the hour. 
The two reports of this Conférence Sol- 
vay form a monument to this kind of co- 
operation. No doubt something of this 
sort is contemplated by the National Re- 
search Council. 

However, research in general, though 
it is not, as is truly maintained by Dr. 
Angell, like the production of poetry, 
sculpture or painting, is somewhat simi- 
lar. It depends upon the creation of ideas 
in the mind of the person interested in 
research, as I regret to say it is com- 
monly called. This is the most funda- 
mental step, the conception. Practically, 
however, of still more importance to the 
public is the birth. For this purpose a 
certain amount of preparation is neces- 
sary, and a competent medical operator. 








Now, to speak very personally, I do 
not want any organization of research to 
tell me what to do. Although I am an 
elderly man, I have ideas enough to keep 
me going for the next twenty years. 
There is not much danger of my tread- 
ing on other people’s toes, for I know 
who is who and what he is doing, and he 
also knows what I am doing. My method 
of research is very simple. I divide all 
problems up into two classes, those that 
I think I might possibly solve and those 
that I am very sure I never could. I 
think it better business to devote my 
entire attentions to problems of the first 
class. Further than that I do not impose 
any limitations, nor do I wish any im- 
posed. 

I happen to have worked for twenty 
years on the subject of sound, which I 
think constitutes me the senior in this 
country. I am, however, equally inter- 
ested in electricity, on which I have writ- 
ten a book, or on ballistics, in connection 
with which I have founded a new labora- 
tory, or any other subject of physics, 
theoretical or experimental. As a matter 
of fact, I have been put upon a number 
of committees of the National Research 
Council, and I have recently returned 
from a meeting of the Committee on 
Sound. There were six of us, and when 
I went into the meeting I stated that I 
should not agree to be bound by the 
vote of the caucus, and I presumed 
that the net result would be that we 
should all go home and go to work on 
those subjects which God had given us 
the ability to work upon. I was put upon 
a half dozen sub-committees, and in due 
time I shall hand in my report. We had 
a very good time and increased the re- 
spect and admiration that we had for 
each other and that we shall continue to 
have. Quite a sum of money was used 
up in getting us to the place of meeting 
and back again. All this is very good. 
But the prime need of everyone of us is 
more brains, more hands, and more 
money. 

In the experience of thirty years of 
research at a single institution, which 
I believe is longer than that of Dr. An- 
gell (I said an elder soldier, not a better), 
I spent nearly twenty of it without any 
assistant whatever. Then I had an as- 
sistant. He was not, as I hoped, a Ph. D., 
but he was a candidate for it, and one 
of the best assistants that I ever saw. 
From that time to this I have been very 
fortunate in the quality of my assis- 
tants, although they have generally been 
only graduate students. Last year in my 
ballistic institute, by various pickings 
and stealings, I managed to get five as- 
sistants. This year I am reduced to half 
an assistant, and I see no probability of 
getting any more. 
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I am informed that the National Re- 
search Council has seven million dollars. 
Shall I get any of this? I think not. 
One million is to be used for a monu- 
mental administration building, as in the 
case of the Carnegie Institute of Wash- 
ington. The rest will be used to pay 
for the red tape which will bind up the 
various packages containing the wisdom 
of the authorities of the National Re- 
search Council. Perhaps it won’t. I 
don’t know. This is my opinion. 

I have experienced in my day three 
Great Illusions. They have been in con- 
nection with the fantasy that any of the 
money coming from a great American 
millionaire could do me any good. When 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
was founded nearly twenty years ago, I 
thought I might get an assistant and was 
so indiscreet as to say to a few of my 
friends, ‘‘Now things will be easy for 
me.” Not a cent. The money was all 
gone in the establishment of great re- 
search undertakings, like Professor 
Hale’s Mount Wilson Solar Observatory, 
Professor Bauer’s Magnetic Survey of 
the Earth, the Laboratory of Genetics of 
Professor Davenport, and Professor 
Benedict’s Nutrition Laboratory. These 
are all first-class, and I have nothing to 
say against them. That does not change 
the fact that the money did not do me 
any good. Second, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the improvement of something 
or other, which promised us all pensions. 
That has been so lied about, and so many 
great discoveries have been propounded 
showing pensions to be entirely useless, 
that I have long given up the expecta- 
tion of getting anything whatever from 
this. Probably no money would be given 
to a person that could be so insulting in 
his remarks. And now the National Re- 
search Council with the money that comes 
from I do not know where. 

I belong to the only trade that has not 
met with the general advance in wages in 
this country. My salary is the same 
that it has been for seven or eight or 
nine years, and I never expect to have 
it any greater. However, I have dab- 
bled a little in commerce and found out 
what my brain is worth. It is worth ex- 
actly one hundred dollars a day or more, 
for this is what I get, or, if it is less 
than a day, at the rate of twenty-five 
dollars an hour. 

Now I do not care in the least for prac- 
tical applications of science. I am much 
more interested in Einstein’s principle 
of relativity and Maxwell’s differential 
equations than I am in wireless tele- 
graphs, automobiles, aeroplanes, or any- 
thing of the sort. Nevertheless, if people 
will come and thrust their dirty money 
into my hands, my hand by a very 
natural reaction closes upon it. One 
hundred dollars, multiplied by three 
hundred working days, is thirty thou- 
sand dollars, I believe. Can anybody 


tell why I should work for ten per cent. 
of this sum or thereabouts? Yes, I can. 
The reason is because I like it, because 
there is a fascination about the struggle 
with nature, the wresting of her secrets 
in the laboratory, and the wringing from 
them by the process of higher mathe- 
matics differential equations from data 
obtained experimentally. This is what 
I love. Every scientist worthy the name 
loves it. For that he is willing to starve 
his wife and children (my children are 
all grown up and married, or self-sup- 
porting, so that they are not starving 
very much), and bear the odium of_his 
neighbors for a cruel or incapable hus- 
band and father. It is rather tough, but 
he does it. 

In conclusion, I should like to make a 
reply to a statement often made by these 
millionaire foundations that it is not 
expedient to cut their millionaire en- 
dowments up into small grants. My an- 
swer in a general denial. I know better. 
I have been for twenty-five years a mem- 
ber of the Rumford Committee of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
which appropriates about two thousand 
dollars in small grants, of which Dr. 
Hale in his salad days had a good many. 
We always get extremely good results. 
The administration of red tape is nil. I 
am also one of the trustees of the 
Bache fund of the National Academy of 
Sciences. These two funds are the 
largest of the smaller funds for research 
in the country; the results are the same. 
The trustees seldom meet; they corre- 
spond. In a committee of this sort it is 
unnecessary to have huge files of ques- 
tionnaires and punch machines by which 
you will find who will do this thing or 
the other. One of the committee usually 
knows the man; or if he doesn’t, he takes 
the recommendation of somebody that 
does know him. A little conversation or 
one or two letters suffice to determine 
whether the research is worth encour- 
agement, and the appropriation is made 
or refused. Uniformly the results are 
good. To tell me that the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington could not dis- 
cover people proper to give grants of 
$500, $1,000, or $2,000 to is an absolute 
admission of incompetency. The same 
with the National Research Council. 

I maintain that the greatest part of 
research will always be done by the uni- 
versities, and that any plan that neg- 
lects them will involve a miscarriage. 
The contact with young men, enthusiastic 
disciples, will always be a great stimulus 
to the researcher, and there is no teacher 
so good as the one who is himself engaged 
in scientific creation. 

If any of the things which I have 
stated above are not facts, or if any per- 
son does not think they are facts, let 
him speak, for him have I offended. 

ARTHUR GORDON WEBSTER 

Clark University 
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“The Natural History of the Child,” 
by Dr. Courtenay Dunn (Lane), is not 
a work of science, nor of pseudo-science, 
but the commonplace-book of a Cornish 
physician, himself the father of seven 
children, in which are set down jottings 
culled from much curious reading. From 
Democritus, Jr., if Melancholy had not 
marked him for her own and if he had 
inhabited the outskirts of a nursery, in- 
stead of being a solitary scholar of 
Christ Church, something in this vein 
might have been looked for. A reader of 
antiquarian bent, who is at the same time 
not troubled by the absence of references, 
may reasonably expect to pick up a nug- 
get or two of forgotten lore. 


Successful cultivation of flowers is so 
much a matter of local conditions that 
only long experience discloses how much 
of the fair promise held forth by the 
books and catalogues is capable of real- 
ization. Next to one’s own experience 
the best thing is one’s neighbors’, and it 
is the wisdom of the Garden Community 
of Kansas City, Missouri, which Mrs. 
Massey Holmes has condensed and or- 
ganized in a little pamphlet called 
“Flower Garden Guide.” Every neigh- 
borhood where flowers are grown should 
collaborate in a study of this kind, to- 
gether with a survey of its resources in 
wild flowers and shrubs that are sus- 
ceptible of domestication. 
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The American Exporter in ‘‘Wonderland” 


di it takes seven years to make a 
tailor,” said the Mockturtle to Alice, 
“how long does it take to make an Amer- 
ican exporter?” or might very well have 
said, for to-day the question of Ameri- 
can exporting, particularly to Latin- 
America, is very much a “Wonderland.” 

Not long ago, in a very prosperous 
country on the River Plate, a big whole- 
sale importer ordered from an American 
house a large consignment of men’s thin 
summer undershirts to be delivered early 
in October for the summer trade. The 
goods were then sold for future delivery 
to the retailers throughout the Republic. 
October came and with it a consignment 
of the heaviest type of woolen under- 
wear. The customers of the wholesale 
house protested. Summer goods was 
what they wanted. And a lawsuit was 
instituted against the importer which 
forced him to make heavy payments for 
non-delivery. Protests were made in turn 
to the exporter with no satisfactory re- 
sults. It is understood, however, that 
the junior clerk, in full charge of the 
export department of this important 
business house, when preparing the 
order for shipment was heard to remark, 
“These boobs in South America don’t 
know nothing. Summer undershirts in 
October! Send ’em heavy woolens, 
Jim!” 

And when the Latin-American mer- 
chant who was forced to the United 
States for his market during the war 
tells you, “The Americans, Sefior, are not 
a serious business people,” what can you 
reply? 

It is just that which will decide our 
future in the Latin-American trade. 
Seriousness—seriousness in our can- 
vassing for orders—our promises for de- 
livery at a fixed time—our packing, and, 
above all, the sending to the customer the 
article he wants and not what we want 
to send him. 

For the last two decades the advice 
and warning given to American mer- 
chants by those who have traveled and 
lived in Latin-America has been the 
same—packing, delivery on time, and 
goods of absolutely the same quality as 
the sample or the description. The ad- 
vice is as good to-day as it ever was, yet 
in twenty years we have given no sign of 
acting upon it. 

We may easily plead that economic 
conditions in the United States have not 
forced us to seek foreign markets. We 
have not had the same inducements to 
engage in South American trade as the 
British and Germans, whose factories 
needed the outlet of foreign markets and 
whose intelligent, industrious younger 
sons had to seek their fortunes abroad. 
This is an easy way to confess and ob- 
tain absolution for our sins of the past— 


but the economic conditions of ten yea 
ago exist no longer and we must seek oy 
place in the export trade of the wor 
Have we taken this into consideration 
Are we prepared? Are we trying to ¢ 
ter the field seriously? 

England and Germany in 1915, 191 
1917, and 1918 could not supply 
South and Central American market 
Goods they must have—such goods 
they could obtain. Who could supp 
them? The United States, and so 
started to send south what we want 
and in our own way. And the import 
had to be satisfied. 

In South America to-day, one sees sh 
windows full of American products. 
have become a manufacturing and 
porting nation to our Latin-Amerie 
neighbors. But a year has passed 
more since the armistice. War is fi 
gotten on the other side of the Atle 
by the producers and exporters, 
British and German goods, with the 
easily moving machinery of sales 
delivery, are rapidly finding their 
into the windows. Can we compe 
Can we increase as an exporting natie¢ 
The odds are against us and we mi 
meet the situation face to face and p 
the same serious, careful game as 
able competitors. We must have lea 
something during these last four ye 
—our ‘Own economic necessity, for f 
eign trade must be something real 
us by this time. 

We can certainly hold our own if 
follow such simple rules as these: 

1. The placing at the head of our 
port departments of men who have, 
sides known business qualifications, som 
geographical knowledge and a comm 
cial knowledge of Spanish and Portt 
guese, and who are willing to learn fol 
eign trade conditions. 

2. The preparation of catalogues 
Spanish and Portuguese which can 
read by the customer. 

3. The packing of goods to meet t 
geographical and other needs of f 
country of import—not difficult, 
care and study of conditions. 

4. The sending of salesmen who know 
the country into which they are to go. 

5. Refraining from making fine prom 
ises as to dates of delivery and cha 
acter of goods until the exporter is su 
that he can carry them out. 

6. The supplying of goods exactly 
ordered—not sending “any old thin 
which is good enough for them.” 

By following these suggestions, al 
only in this way, can the American e 
porter take and keep his proper plac 
in the keen competition which is ne 
coming. In this way alone will he % 
able to have it said of him, “Sefior, 
American is a serious man of business. 
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